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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


‘* AS TO WAR, IF IT BE THE MEANS OF WRONG AND VIOLENCE IT IS 
THE SOLE MEANS OF JUSTICE AMONG NATIONS, NOTHING CAN BANISH IT 
FROM THE WORLD. THEY WHO SAY OTHERWISE, INTENDING TO IMPOSE 
ON US, DO NOT IMPOSE UPON THEMSELVES.’’—Burke 


THE roar of the armament factories in Germanised Europe 
reaches across the Channel. From Bergen to Bordeaux, from 
; Danzig to Athens the clamour and clash of 
ans war preparation is heard as the tribal German 
hordes prepare their third spring offensive. 

The first gave them control of nearly all Western Europe : 
the second secured the Balkans and Greece. The third seems 
to have the Caucasus for its objective, although there is every 
reason to think that this will not be the only operation under- 
taken by German forces before the summer. For one thing, 
Hitler, who alone directs the strategy of the war, will probably 
make further efforts to cut our Atlantic life-line either by 
occupying Spain and Portugal or by seizing Iceland, or both. 
He knows that this is the last year when we shall be fighting 
alone at sea and that next year the U.S.A. will begin to be 
formidable. We must be prepared for knocks at sea and 
even for raids on our munition centres by parachute troops. 
We are good at endurance, stcicism is in us. But while we 
can be sure that our people will bear their troubles stoutly, 
we are less sure of the fighting spirit of our central war direc- 
tion. In Whitehall and Downing Street there is still too 
much stress on “‘ taking it ’’ and not nearly enough on “ giving 
it back.” For at the seat of the Government of this great 
Empire there is still far too much thought about political 
manceuvring and far too little about the direction of the war. 
It seems impossible to make certain prominent persons 
understand that the people of this country are indifferent to 
the balance of parties in the Ministry and that they are 
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profoundly concerned at recent evidence that the war is being 
prosecuted without any strategical plan. This anxiety is 
reflected in the House of Commons and we shall hear more of 
it this spring. 


Our enemies would be in error if they thought that such 
criticism of our Government showed that we were divided, or 

weakening in our determination to beat them 
Facing up to it soundly and drive them out of the countries 

they have invaded. Our demand is not for 
less, but for more war effort, and our criticism of sacrifice is 
only of useless sacrifice, such as we have seen in Singapore. 
We ask for a better use of our splendid men, whether they are 
in the Army, at sea or in mines and factories. We ask for the 
right use of their tremendous efforts and for the elimination 
of those who are proved to be unfit to direct them, whether 
these are generals or shop stewards. Facing this spring in 
good courage in spite of the tremendous odds at sea and on 
land, we remember that we have grand allies in Eastern 
Europe, that we have been able to give them material help, 
while we are confident that, in time, the United States will 
play their part. But the dangers we face are not only military. 
Down under the Empire prospects are dark. India is in 
danger and Australia is threatened, and, further than this, 
she is uneasy at the attitude of the mother country. Thus 
we have the threat of Empire disruption as the result of the 
danger of war. And this peril is not to be conquered by a few 
phrases ; it needs serious thought and a general desire to 
preserve the organisation by which alone Order and Liberty 
reign Over a vast surface of the globe. 


WHENEVER the Empire has been at war during the last 42 
years Australians have been in the forefront of the battle. 
—_ They have proved their courage on many 
Sm fields. Now that their country is directly 
threatened by the seizure of the Dutch East 

Indies, they believe themselves, and the Americans believe 
them too, to be the next Japanese objective. From here it 
would appear that the Japanese are more likely to strike 
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north than south. They have allies in the north, and their 
principal enemy, Britain, can be most severely injured on the 
sea routes in the Indian Ocean. The Japanese are not, for 
the moment apparently, thinking about the United States 
at all; they knocked their navy badly, and they know the 
total military weakness of the Americans. They can do 
themselves and their allies more good by attacking us in 
Burma and in Ceylon. That, at least, is how it seems to us 
in Europe. The Australians, naturally enough, feel differently. 
They are experiencing some of the trials we had during the 
Battle of Britain, and they are certain to have much raiding 
on their northern coasts. Mr. Curtin, their Prime Minister, 
has appealed to the U.S.A. for immediate help. He spoke 
his mind in a broadcast on March 13, asking that Australia 
should be recognised as the last bastion for the defence of 
America and that it should be helped accordingly ; ‘“ there is 
no belittling the Old Country in this outlook,” said Mr. 
Curtin; ‘‘ Britain has fought and won in the air the tre- 
mendous Battle of Britain’’; he believes that the defence 
of Australia and New Zealand is an American interest. Now 
it is certain that the U.S.A. will want to help Australia, but 
can she? She has been so slow in getting going that her 
rearmaments programme is far behind her schedule. She 
has never caught up with her promises to us or to Russia. 
It will not be the will that is wanting, but the power. She 
will send men to Australia, fine men, brave men, but they will 
be untrained. Australia and New Zealand will realise in time 
how long it takes for a totally unmilitary country to get going. 


THE conquest of Malaya, with the enormous booty taken 
there from us by the Japanese, carried the main danger at 
After Mala once to Burma. General Wavell has once 

er Malaya more been placed in command in India and 
General Alexander took over in Burma on March 5. What 
good generalship can still do will be done. But we have lost 
Rangoon and Lower Burma, and that, as General Wavell is 
reported to have said on March 13, is more serious than the 
loss of Singapore. The story was the old one: “ we were not 
sufficiently prepared. Reinforcements arrived too late and, 
in the same way, they were not sufficiently trained. In a 
move aimed at saving Malaya we put in troops which were 
being trained for an entirely different kind of warfare in the 
Western desert.”” He added that we had lost the race by 
four or five weeks. He believed that the Japanese would 
try to push into Upper Burma, so as to threaten India. 
That is, in fact, what is occurring. India, for the first time 
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since our flag flew there, is seriously threatened by a first- 
rate naval and military Power which has command of the 
Pacific, not only on and under the sea, but over it in the air. 
India is thus threatened not only with invasion but with 
Japanese occupation. Not for nothing did Hitler, that 
master of timing, push his Japanese allies into the war at the 
hardest moment for us. And now our political follies are 
coming home to roost with a vengeance. We have allowed 
agitators in India to work against the British Raj for a great 
many years. They have mastered the arts of revolution 
under our benevolent eye. We even passed through our own 
Parliament a few years ago a fatuous Constitution for India 
which broke down at once. Now, faced with the invasion of 
India, we are going to continue the fatal game of playing 
politics. Nero was a realist compared with the British 
Cabinet. The mission of one cf their members to India is 
either idiocy or cynicism of the most revolting kind. There 
is only one thing which gives the right to Empire, and that 
is the ability to defend the countries which compose it. As 
long as those can “breathe secure”’ behind the might of the 
Imperial Power that Power stands. But no longer. 


PARLIAMENTARY leaders cannot divest themselves of the belief 
that their rules and orders are in themselves efficacious, 

whereas they are only the cause of efficacy in 
Sir Stafford = others. A policy in Parliament directs that 
Cripps’ Mission countries should be governed and that armies 
and navies should exist in the strength necessary for defence. 
But when this has been laid down, other men have to do the 
slow work of preparation. Parliaments which take short 
views are doomed to frustration. Our own, for instance. 
All three parties in the State, with a few individual excep- 
tions, decreed the disarmament of England and the loosening 
of Empire ties. When the attack which had been preparing 
in the sight of all men for many years came, the parliamen- 
tarians rushed to their arms—which are in the division 
lobbies—and decreed armies, navies, air forces, ammunition 
and the rest. They shouted for the Empire. The Empire 
responded nobly—save the Southern Irish and the Indian 
agitators. Now the latter have a spurious importance because 
of this Japanese military threat to India, and all the Socialists, 
Liberals and Baldwin Conservatives, who voted for Indian 
Home Rule, now believe that India can be protected against 
the Japanese by some eleventh-hour political jiggery-pokery. 
And the time and energy of the hard-pressed British officials 
in India is to be taken up at this time of crisis by conferences 
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and resolutions. Sir Stafford Cripps has flown to India to 
offer yet more self-government to the Gandhis and Nehrus 
whose influence had recently been fading, but whose power 
will be resuscitated by this most unwise and unnecessary 
move. It was Lord Halifax who “‘ made ”’ Gandhi by accord- 
ing him an importance quite out of proportion to his influence. 
Sir Stafford Cripps, by his mission, will replace him and the 
other Indian agitators on the throne from which they had 
toppled. 


It was on March 11 that Mr. Churchill announced to the 
House of Commons that “the Lord Privy Seal has volun- 
teered to undertake this task” of getting the 
eer of Indian ‘Congress into the same boat as the 
martial races of India and of persuading them 
to some form of political patch-up or at any rate some kind of 
truce. A large section of the House of Commons received the 
news that Sir Stafford Cripps was going to India with full 
powers to “settle” the Indian question with dismay. He is 
popular, but he is definitely committed to the Home Rule 
policy for India. He had a strong send-off from the Socialists 
and Liberals. But those Conservatives who know something 
of India were silent. They did not wish to strike a discordant 
note amid the separatist rejoicings and they fully realised 
that Sir Stafford was doing a courageous thing in staking 
his career upon such a throw. They realised, too, that he 
believed in the policy adumbrated by the Government and 
which he will put forward in India. This has not been made 
public, but it may be divined. It is, roughly, to offer to 
remove all British control after the war if, in the meantime, 
the Indian Congress leaders will persuade the non-martial 
Indian peoples whom they control to fight on our side “ for 
this once.” How much good these people, who have never 
stood up to anybody, would be, we do not know. The martial 
peoples—nearly all of them Mohammedan—are already 
fighting, and fighting magnificently, as their records in Abys- 
sinia and Libya show. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
Press, led by The Times and the Daily Telegraph, welcome this 
“new departure’ with almost tearful joy. We wonder whether 
our able editors ever have time to glance at their old files ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL, when he was in opposition, knew something 
about India ; now that he is Prime Minister, all that know- 
: ledge is laid aside. He it is who has sent Sir 

oe Bitest in Stafford Cripps to make a bargain with those 
wean who desire only one thing, the downfall of the 
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British Raj. Sir Stafford Cripps himself has always been 
wrong about India, and in going to that country he may be 
actuated by a genuine belief that what is wanted in our battle 
of life and death is that we should divert some of our efforts 
to the discussion of how soon, after we have beaten the 
Japanese, we should be prepared to leave the 550 States of 
India to the tender mercies of the revolutionaries who have 
been working to capture the Government and spoils of that 
rich country. He is now in India where his coming was 
welcomed by Gandhi on the ground that he was a food- 
faddist. He is temporarily removed from the government 
of England, to which we were very recently told he was 
indispensable. Sir Stafford Cripps will be a loss to the 
Cabinet, he is the only member of the House of Commons 
who equals the weight of the Prime Minister in that House, for 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, whose influence is deservedly very high 
in the Government, has not yet acquired a House of Commons 
reputation. He has had no time, believing that other things 
were, in a war, more important than knowing the precise 
moment at which to move an adjournment. Mr. Eden is 
to lead the House, and Parliament must now depend, as often 
before, on its back benchers. Mr. Churchill, whose fatigue 
and discouragement have lately been very visible, will prob- 
ably not appear there much. 


WE have not yet heard what is the Government’s view as to 
the responsibility for the fall of Singapore. Lord Cranborne 

told the House of Lords that the surrender 
= of the island had not been expected. Indeed 
—- it could not have been, or the 18th Division, 
part of which landed immediately before the capitulation, 
and part afterwards, would have been directed elsewhere. 
When we think of the difference which these men and their 
weapons would have made to the Dutch who, for want of 
them, were left unsupported in Java, the sense of shame and 
frustration we must all feel is hard to bear. The whole 
Malayan campaign was a prolonged disaster where there 
appears to have been no military direction at all. Mr. Churchill 
told the House of Commons that the cause of our failure 
was that we had sent tanks to Russia, but it does not appear 
these tanks were the chief Malayan need. Indeed, General 
Alexander, speaking of the fighting there, has said that 
our forces were over-mechanised, and Lieut.-General Gordon 
Bennett has described for us the tactics of the Japanese. 
Their chief weapons were the machine-gun, the tommy- 
gun, the mortar, the rifle and bayonet; their main trust 
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was in infiltration by small daringly led patrols, who were 
sometimes mounted on captured cycles and who pushed 
far ahead. Although there is mention of light Japanese 
armoured forces, the General attaches no great importance 
to these nor does he lay much stress upon Japanese air 
superiority. Indeed it is evident that heavily wooded terrain 
which imposed such great handicaps upon tanks must have 
greatly discounted air superiority for infantry, covered by 
woods, could push forward unobserved by aircraft. In the 
final assault on Singapore, the Japanese used captured British 
guns and dive-bombing played no doubt a part. But the 
collapse of the defence indicates that it was a general who was 
already beaten who sought refuge in Singapore and that 
Singapore was lost in the jungles of Malaya, Lieut.-General 
Bennett refers to the “simplicity and strength’ of the 
Japanese methods, compares them with the rigidity, the 
top-heaviness, the cumbersomeness of the British fighting 
organisation. 


Tuus the House of Commons was misled when it was told on 
the 27th that our aid to Russia and Libya must be entirely 

blamed for our Singapore failure, for it is quite 
ee the clear from what we now know that a suffi- 

ciently numerous, adequately trained, equipped 
and well-commanded force of infantry could have countered 
the Japanese infiltration tactics, even if inferior in armoured 
force, air power, or artillery. There would have been no real 
difficulty in providing infantry forces upon a scale to make 
Malaya impenetrable to the Japanese. Singapore could have 
resisted Japanese air or naval attacks successfully enough. 
The shipping used for transporting tanks and lorries which 
fell subsequently into enemy hands, would have sufficed for 
several infantry divisions. Why then was the simple and 
obvious precaution of concentrating as many infantry as 
possible, and giving them as much 4ir support as possible, 
neglected ? The infiltration tactics used by the Japanese 
were only a development of similar tactics used by the Ger- 
mans in 1918, and there was no attack made by our own 
troops or by the French with the help of tanks which went 
forward so rapidly or took so much spoil in prisoners or guns 
as these German attacks made without tanks but by infantry 
trained to fight. It is the 1942 mentality, not the 1918 
mentality, which is wrong withour Army. The 1918 mentality 
was a mentality which won battles. It was the growth of the 
military academician who systematically distorted the lessons 
of 1918 which was largely responsible for the theories taught 
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to our Army. General Gordon Bennett, in stressing the need 
for simplicity, in stressing Above all attack! is only saying 
what every sensible soldier has been saying for the last 15 
years! The Japanese captured at Singapore enough tanks 
to equip an entire armoured division, 14,000 lorries, enough 
to equip many motorised divisions. These were weapons 
and equipment which had cost precious man-hours to produce 
and which had been brought across the seas at the risk of 
men’s lives and to the absorption of precious shipping space. 
They were useless to us, but they will equip an enemy that 
knows how to use weapons and who has the fighting spirit. 
The appalling disaster of the surrender of 73,000 men—among 
them some of the finest regiments in the Army—many of 
whom had not been given a chance to fight, is without equal 
in our military history. Our subsequent abandonment of 
the Dutch to their fate was a fitting end to this lamentable 
story. The dissatisfaction with the Government’s conduct 
of the war is deep. Mr. Churchill has owned to the sole 
responsibility for this. It is well that he should do, for it is 
known that he has directed military operations, and that, 
from Norway to Singapore, he has taken the decisions, often 
regardless of technical advice. He has now remodelled 
his Government, men who have far less responsibility for 
disasters than he, have been replaced. But, unfortunately, 
the conduct of the war remains in his hands. 


THE deterioration of Japanese civilisation has been shown in 
their fighting. Directly after the fall of Hong-Kong stories 
began to come to this country of the savagery 
with which Japanese troops had _ behaved 
both to their military captives and to the 
civilian population. It is a pity that these stories—they are 
unfortunately true—were not published earlier. They might 
have saved Singapore, for it is obviously better for men to 
die with arms in their hands than to be killed as prisoners. 
It was only on March 11 that Mr. Eden told the House of 
Commons the facts. This is what he said : 


“Out of regard for the feelings of the many relations of the 
victims, his Majesty’s Government have been unwilling to publish 
any accounts of Japanese atrocities at Hong-kong until these had 
been confirmed beyond any possibility of doubt. Unfortunately 
there is no longer room for doubt. His Majesty’s Government are 
now in possession of statements by reliable eye-witnesses who 
succeeded in escaping from Hong-kong. Their testimony estab- 
lishes the fact that the Japanese army at Hong-kong perpetrated 
against their helpless military prisoners and the civil population, 
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need without distinction of race or colour, the same kind of barbarities 
ying which aroused the horror of the civilized world at the time of the 
st 15 Nanking massacre of 1937. 
anks “It is known that 50 officers and men of the British Army were 
ough bound hand and foot and then bayoneted to death. It is known that 
pons 10 days after the capitulation wounded were still being collected 
duce from the hills and the Japanese were refusing permission to bury 
sk of the dead. It is known that women, both Asiatic and European, 
pace. were raped and murdered, and that one entire Chinese district was 
that ‘declared a brothel regardless of the status of the inhabitants. 
Dirit. “* All the survivors of the garrison, including Indians, Chinese, 
nong and Portuguese, have been herded into a camp consisting of wrecked 
'y of huts without doors, windows, light, or sanitation. By the end of 
qual January 150 cases of dysentery had occurred in the camp, but no 
it of drugs or medical facilities were supplied. The dead had to be buried 
table in a corner of the camp. The Japanese guards are utterly callous, 
duct and the repeated requests of General Maltby, the General Officer 
sole Commanding, for an interview with the Japanese commander have 
it is been curtly refused. This presumably means that the Japanese high 
that, command have connived at the conduct of their forces. The 
often Japanese Government stated at the end of February that the numbers 
elled of prisoners in Hong-kong were: British 5,072, Canadian 1,689, 
y for Indian 5,829, others 357: total, 10,947.” 
tely, These appalling atrocities have staggered a world that has 
' been satiated with horrors since 1933. 
mm in Mr. EDEN had more to say and he had a conclusion to draw : 
ores 


“Most of the European residents, including some who are 
gery ‘ seriously ill, have been interned, and, like the military 
aved Bushido prisoners, are being given only a little rice and water 


the me Longer and occasional scraps of other food. 
y are “‘ There is some reason to believe that conditions have slightly 
right improved recently, but the Japanese Government have refused their 
n to consent to the visit to Hong-kong of a representative of the Pro- 
shag? tecting Power, and no permission has yet been granted for such a 
se of visit by the representative of the International Red Cross Committee. 
They have in fact announced that they require all foreign consuls 
of the to withdraw from all the territories they have invaded since the 
ablish outbreak of war. It is clear that their treatment of prisoners and 
e had civilians will not bear independent investigation. 
nately | “I have no information as to the conditions of our prisoners of 
nt are war and civilians in Malaya. The only report available is a state- 
who } ment by the Japanese official news agency of March 3 stating that 
estab- 77,699 Chinese have been arrested and subjected to what is described 
trated as ‘a severe examination.’ It is not difficult to imagine what that 


ation, -- entails. 
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“It is most painful to have to make such a statement to the 
House. Two things will be clear from it, to the House, to the 
country, and to the world. The Japanese claim that their forces are 
animated by a lofty code of chivalry, Bushido, is a nauseating hypo- 
crisy. That is the first thing. The second is that the enemy must be 
utterly defeated. The House will agree with me that we can best 
express our sympathy with the victims of these appalling outrages 
by redoubling our efforts to ensure his utter and overwhelming 
defeat.” 


Mr. Eden had no news of the 73,000 military prisoners sur- 
rendered at Singapore, nor of what had happened to the civi- 
lian inhabitants of that place. 


AN Admiralty communiqué issued on March 14 gives the first 
full details about the naval battle off Java on February 27 

which largely decided the fate of the island. 
a at The Allied force consisted of five cruisers and 

four destroyers. One of the cruisers was 
British—the Exeter, famous for her part in the River Plate 
battle against the Admiral Graf Spee ; another—the Perth— 
was Australian; the third was the United States cruiser 
Houston ; and the others were the Dutch cruisers De Ruyter 
and java. Three of the destroyers—Electra, Jupiter and 
Encountey—were British; and the fourth—Kortenaer—was 
Dutch. This force was under the sea command of the Dutch 
Admiral Doorman, while the whole naval force in the Java 
area was under the strategical control of the Dutch Admiral 
Helfrich. The Japanese force consisted of at least two 
10,000-ton 8-inch gun cruisers, a number of other cruisers and 
thirteen destroyers organised in two flotillas. The two forces 
made contact midway between Sourabaya, in Eastern Java, 
and Bawean Island, about 75 miles north of the Java coast. 
Action was joined at extreme range at about quarter past four 
in the afternoon. A Japanese destroyer attack was driven off 
by the Allied cruisers, and one of the Japanese destroyers was 
seen to be hit by shells from the Perth. During a Japanese 
torpedo attack soon afterwards, the Dutch destroyer Kor- 
tenaer was torpedoed and sunk and the Exeter hit in the 
boiler-room by an 8-inch shell. The three British destroyers 
were ordered to counter-attack the Japanese destroyers, 
which were retiring behind a smoke-screen. Very little is 
known about the results. The Jupiter reported s2eing only 
two enemy destroyers, which she engaged with gunfire. The 
Electra disappeared into the smoke-screen and was not seen 
again. As soon as the Allied cruisers (except Exeter, which 
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had lost speed and fallen out of line) drew clear of the smoke- 
screen, they attacked again at shorter range. Less than half 
an hour later the Japanese cruisers turned away. One of the 
Japanese 8-inch gun cruisers had been hit aft and was burning 
fiercely. Admiral Doorman then chased the Japanese, but 
failed to regain touch in the fading light. After nightfall the 
Allied cruisers sighted four more Japanese ships and engaged 
them, with what result is not known. The Allies then tried 
to locate the convoy of Japanese troopships, but the high 
speed of the Japanese ships made this impossible. Admiral 
Doorman then turned his ships southwards in order to sweep 
westward along the Java coast in another attempt to intercept 
the Japanese convoy. During this movement the Jupiter was 
disabled by an underwater explosion and sank four hours later 
not far from the mainland. At 11.30 p.m. two Japanese 
cruisers were sighted and attacked. A number of hits were 
scored. During this action a shell hit the De Ruyter, and 
immediately afterwards, during what was apparently a 
torpedo attack, both the De Ruyter and the Java blew up and 
sank. 


THE next day—February 28—it was decided that the Perth 
(which had reached Tanjong Priok, the port of Batavia), and 
A Brave Fich the Exeter (which had reached Sourabaya), 

rave Fight accompanied by the Encounter and the U‘S. 
destroyer Pope, should try to escape from the very dangerous 
situation with which Japanese command of the air and sea 
north of Java faced them. Perth accordingly tried to make 
her way to safety westwards through the Sunda Strait 
between Java and Sumatra. Exeter, Encounter and Pope 
made a similar effort, apparently eastwards towards the Bali 
Strait between Java and Bali. The Houston seems to have 
accompanied—or taken the same route as—the Perth. All 
five ships were lost. In addition, the Dutch destroyer 
Evertsen, which met two Japanese cruisers in the Sunda Strait, 
was damaged and beached; and the British destroyer 
Stronghold and the Australian sloop Yarra are missing and 
considered lost. In the actions off Java and subsequent efforts 
to reach safer waters, the Allies thus lost thirteen ships—five 
cruisers, seven destroyers and a sloop. Japanese losses, 
though not known exactly, included an 8-inch gun cruiser and 
a destroyer sunk, a second 8-inch gun cruiser damaged, an 
8,500-ton 6-in. gun cruiser set on fire, another cruiser definitely 
hit, and at least two other destroyers damaged and left on 
fire or sinking. In addition, two other cruisers and another 
destroyer may have been damaged. Thus the Japanese lost 
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two ships sunk, and five or six others damaged, among which 
two destroyers may have sunk subsequently. At first sight 
these are mournful and disquieting results ; and it would be 
very wrong indeed to gloss over their grave importance, But, 
while the Admiralty communiqué was composed so as to 
spread the maximum of depression, subsequent accounts of 
this naval battle show that it had some value in spite of the 
heavy casualties. The several actions into which the naval 
battle fell resulted in the sinking of two Allied cruisers—De 
Ruyter and jJava—and three Allied destroyers—Electra, 
Jupiter and Kortenaer. Jupiter may have struck a mine during 
darkness. How Electra met her fate is not known. The 
remaining three ships were all torpedoed—the two cruisers at 
night and the destroyer during daylight ; while De Ruyter 
was also hit by a shell at night, as was Exeter during daylight. 
Against these five sinkings and six casualties (including 
Exeter) must be placed two Japanese ships sunk and four or 
six others damaged. These were the results of the naval 
battle alone. As for the other seven Allied losses, we know 
nothing about two (the Stronghold and the Yarra); but the 
remaining five ships were all overwhelmed piecemeal by 
greatly superior Japanese forces. The Japanese may be 
presumed to have suffered some damage in these later 
encounters, though the loss of Allied personnel prevents us 
from knowing their nature and extent. The conclusions which 
may be provisionally drawn from this analysis are not dis- 
heartening. Although the Japanese outgunned us—their 
heavy cruisers mounted at least twenty 8-inch guns to 
Exeter's six and Houston’s nine, making an Allied maximum 
of fifteen 8-inch guns in all—the outcome does not seem to 
have been commensurate with their superiority. Against 
gunfire their me do not appear to be stronger than ours, 
and may indeed be somewhat weaker. In torpedoes and 
torpedo work, however, the Japanese are excellent, whereas 
British torpedoes seem unworthy of the men who use them. 
These facts about torpedoes were known before and are now 
again confirmed. In courage, seamanship and battle qualities 
the Java actions give no evidence of Japanese superiority— 
except perhaps as regards smoke-screens, a highly professional 
matter which the layman cannot judge. 

Though provisional, these inferences about the tactical 
qualities on both sides are encouraging. They underline once 
more that the Japanese have gone so far and so fast, not 
because their quality is superior as such, but because they 
possess at present great superiority in strategic strength. 
Allied losses in the fight for Java have increased that strategic 
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superiority for the time. This is among the gravest conse- 
quences of Java. It makes even more imperative than before 
the observance for the moment of the utmost caution at sea 
in the Pacific. 


Java fell on March 10, although there was no surrender of 
any large body of men. The last act of the Governor and 
Our Dutch Garrison was to send a message of loyalty to 
Allies = Queen Wilhelmina. The Dutch had expected 

help from us which was not forthcoming, and 
some day we shall perhaps be told why the 18th Division was 
not sent there instead of to surrender in Singapore. Doctor 
van Mook, the Lieut. Governor-General of Java, flew with 
a small number of officers to Australia. He there added to the 
prodigious obligations we owe to the Dutch yet another, 
for he uttered no reproaches. In an interview he confined 
his remarks to advice given to the Australians on how to 
wage war against the Japanese. “‘ The war,” he said, “‘ should 
be waged both by air and sea. Japanese supply lines are her 
vulnerable point. She has so many soldiers that killing any 
number is not by itself going to make. much difference.” 
Dr. van Mook said that the Japanese must have greatly 
strained their resources “‘. . . but at least you should be 
prepared for an attempt to gain a foothold in Northern and 
Western Australia, and for a simultaneous westward drive 
by the Japanese in an effort to link up with their Axis partners. 
Having said this Dr. van Mook gave a few simple war rules : 


“ Avoid setting up all kinds of separate commands... . 
Remember that this is totalitarian war. Put aside . . . politics and 
those aspects of it which do not directly bear on the war. . . . Do 
not use untrained men. . . . Whenever we had anything approach- 
ing an equal chance in the air we dealt with the Japanese success- 
fully, but when the odds were ten to one the merit of the pilot 
hardly enters into it, and the Japanese are good pilots anyway. 
When we had two squadrons left at Surabayo we could drive off 
the Japanese: When they had gone we could not stop them. 
Australia must not hope that things might be different. Everybody 
has been doing that.” [Times Report, our italics.] 


This most gallant Dutch gentleman further said that the 
Army was still holding out in Java, that many of their naval 
and air forces had escaped and that the. Netherlands East 
Indies had considerable resources to marshal against Japan. 


THERE was one sentence in Dr. van Mook’s statement which 
will strike home. It is where he says that the Japanese will 
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, strike west in an endeavour to link up with 
a Italy and Germany. “ Striking west” would 
take the Japanese to the south of the Indian 
Ocean, that is to the sea which washes the eastern shores of 
the South African Dominion. The effect of this probable 
future movement is already seen in Marshal Smut’s declara- 
tion in Parliament of March 11 when he stated categorically 
that if ‘‘ the country were in urgent danger, he would use 
every available man including natives and coloured persons.” 
That this reversal of policy should be contemplated in South 
Africa, a country in which the natives have been increasingly 
oppressed, since British Imperial influence was withdrawn, 
shows what a fright South Africans must bein. Marshal Smuts 
himself was a member of a Government which deprived the 
natives in Cape Colony of the parliamentary franchise which 
they had enjoyed since 1854. It is not seven years since this 
retrograde step was taken. The natives, whose loyalty to 
the British Crown has not wavered, even though the British 
Government has so often abandoned them, are now to be 
appealed to to fight in the defence of the country where they 
have suffered many wrongs. They will be sure to respond. 
But we think that they will make it clear that their loyalty 
and courage are given in defence of the Empire in which they 
believe and that they will hope, in return for their devotion, 
to once more become citizens as they were in Cape Colony 
until 1935, voting alongside the white men of South Africa 
and equal sharers in the heritage of that country. 


A DISPATCH to The Times from Perth, in Australia, on March 11 
caused some stir among people who do not understand that 
; the Australians have grown up and that they 
— Comes now have a man’s attitude to the world. The 
article was written by an observer who 
described what he saw without relating it to Australia 
fundamentally, and the candour with which he described the 
greeting of the newly landed American troops made ignorant 
people here think that the Australians were turning their 
backs on the Mother Country. 


“Small boys in the streets of Perth, hunting for souvenirs or 
autographs, besiege anyone who looks as if he might be American, 
but lose interest promptly if the victim turns out to be English or 
even one of their own countrymen. An occasional American goes 
for a stroll down the streets in the evenings with a girl on each arm, 
and his success is somewhat resented by the Australian soldiers 
returning from Malaya or the Middle East.” 
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This attitude of the girls and boys is perfectly natural. The 
Americans are a novelty, the British are part of the family. 
When the novelty wears off, when the Australians realise 
they have to provide nearly the whole of the arms and equip- 
ment for these new friends and that the American Navy is 
not as ready to function as was hoped, things will go back to 
normal. That is not to say the Australians are not critical— 
and rightly so—of our war mismanagement. They resent 
very deeply the obliteration of their own request for an 
Empire War Cabinet, but they are beginning to realise there 
is only one obstacle to this form of Empire co-operation, 
Mr. Churchill, and they are chary of attacking the head of the 
British Government. It has been a shock to them to realise 
how set he is against what they believe to be an essential to 
victory. They had forgotten his earlier history, and they are 
shocked to find that the Under-Secretary for the Colonies of 
1907, who “ bolted, banged and barred the door ”’ in the face 
of the Colonial demand for Imperial Preference, has in the 
35 years which have intervened since then learned no better. 
But the Australians now know that Mr. Churchill is not 
England and that, in this matter, at any rate, he does not 
reflect English opinion. 


THE British parachute raid on February 27-28 against the 
important German radiolocation post at Bruneval 12 miles 
north of Le Havre was a satisfactory and 
effective combined operation. Royal Navy, 
Army, and Royal Air Force were all engaged. 
All three Services worked together with a smoothness and 
efficiency that give real meaning to the much misused term 
“collaboration.’’ Bombers carried parachute troops of an 
air-borne division to landing places carefully worked out in 
advance. All but one of the parachutists was dropped in the 
scheduled place—and the exception soon joined his fellows. 
While the parachutists advanced towards the Bruneval 
Station, fighter aircraft carried out diversionary operations. 
Bruneval radiolocation station was important to the Germans, 
and strong opposition was accordingly expected and en- 
countered. But German effort was without avail. The 
apparatus at the station was completely destroyed. Heavy 
casualties were inflicted on the German defence troops, a 
number of whom were brought away as prisoners. The 
destruction of Bruneval station being completed, our para- 
chutists made their way down towards the beach. This 
movement was covered by fire from light naval forces which 
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had meanwhile approached from seaward. As our para- 
chutists drew near to the beach they found that the German 
beach defences were already covered from seaward by troops 
belonging to two home regiments. Between fire from the 
shore and fire from the rear, the German beach defences were 
overcome. Embarkation was completed in good order and 
all our naval craft returned safely to their bases. On the 
homeward journey fighters provided the escort. Casualties 
were very light. A number of complex conditions had to be 
right for this raid to be successfully carried out. Weather, 
for example, had to combine good visibility for the carrier 
aircraft, absence of wind for the parachutists, and suitable 
tides for the naval craft. Elaborate time schedules and 
landing plans were necessary. A clear and precise allocation 
of duties between the various groups and individuals concerned 
was obviously essential. All this implies long training by the 
three Services together and the complete absence of compart- 
mentalised ways of thought or habits of action. The success 
of the Bruneval raid shows that our forces can achieve all 
these things, and can then win the gratifying success which 
such care, training, and teamwork alone can bring. All the 
more credit belongs to those who took part in the operation— 
to Group Captain Sir Nigel Norman, Bart., Commander of 
the Bomber Carrying Force; to Wing Commander P. C. 
Pickard, first pilot of the bomber F for Freddie in the R.A.F. 
film Target for To-night, who led the carrying force ; to Major 
J. D. Frost, who commanded the parachutists ; and to Com- 
mander F. N. Cook, the Royal Australian Navy, one of the 
survivors of the Royal Oak disaster, who commanded the naval 
forces. The home regiments from which covering troops were 
drawn were the Royal Fusiliers and the South Wales Bor- 
derers. 


Two further points about the Bruneval raid deserve particu- 
lar attention. First, the effects on the spirit of the men 
, engaged. The prospect of action was like a 

A Tonic . 
tonic. The buoyancy, keenness, and general 
high spirits of all those who faced the prospect of action, real 
action, against the hated enemy show that the men of this 
generation have not lost any of the fighting qualities that 
have made this country great. It follows only too clearly that 
the same tonic and inspiriting effects would be had on far 
larger numbers if only there were more of these raids scat- 
tered over a far larger area of the extensive west front which 
Hitler boasts is under German guard from the North Cape 
to the Spanish frontier. The second point concerns the 
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practical consequences of the raid. As we have said, Bruneval 
radiolocation station was important to the Germans. Over 
a considerable area, its destruction interferes with their 
defences against our air attack, upsets their offensive air 
organisation, and hampers their naval operations as well. 
One subsequent result was the smoothness and efficient 
working of our later attack on the Renault Works at Billan- 
court. Here again the lesson surely is that there should be 
more operations of this kind. Bruneval radiolocation station 
cannot be the only place within easy reach where British 
raiding parties could destroy or damage important German 
installations. Why are not more of these places attacked ? 
And why, too, is the capacity for detailed planning and the 
training in combined operations which this raid illustrates 
confined to small and—though satisfactory—definitely secon- 
dary affairs such as this? In Libya, it is true, we have seen 
good co-operation between all three Services with highly 
effective results. But over too much of the war there is no 
such co-operation, or not sufficient of it ; and—what is more 
important—there is an amateurishness in planning and pre- 
paration that is alone enough almost to guarantee failure 
beforehand. Rightly understood, it is the Bruneval spirit— 
aggressive, careful, thorough, detailed in preparation and 
daring in conception—that must characterise our strategy in 
future. Against modern methods of war and foes as formid- 
able and as well prepared as either Germans or Japanese, 
hit and miss methods and muddling through can result only 
in Dunkirks, Hong-Kongs, Singapores and Javas. Will 
the War Cabinet and the Service Chiefs of all three Services 
take note. 


THE Riom trial goes on. The accused, among whom are two 
Prime Ministers, MM. Blum and Daladier, are not allowed 
The Ri by the presiding judge to refer to Germany 
a in speaking of the war. They have therefore 
made their defence by carrying the accusation 

against the French Military Command. This inculpates both 
Marshal Pétain and General Weygand, and an order has 
been given that no year before 1936, when General Weygand 
gave up the supreme command, should be referred to. But 
it has not been possible to keep to this, and in the course of 
the evidence it has become clear that General Weygand and 
his colleagues were not equal to the task of preparing a modern 
army for war. As for General Gamelin, he takes the line of 
refusing to answer any question of any kind. The evidence 
about the French air-force is very damaging to the High 
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Command. M. Guy la Chambre states that at the time of 
the armistice there were over 2,000 unused French aeroplanes, 
Various other witnesses have also told us—though not at 
Riom—of the unused French troops, not half of whom ever 
saw a shot fired during the whole campaign. The political 
chiefs cannot be exonerated from the blame for this for, 
after all, they chose the soldiers who commanded the Army, 
and it was M. Daladier who, being War Minister, was respon- 
sible for the maintenance at the head of the army of General 
Gamelin long after it was evident that he was perfectly 
incapable. This will no doubt come out in due course. But 
the main effect of the Riom trial is to show up the Vichy gang 
who are as unscrupulous and mendacious a set of men as have 
ever seized power. And they combine those defects with that 
of incapacity for government. 


Vicuy has not only had to stand the shots of the accused at 
Riom ; some of those who have not yet been brought to 
,. trial are also giving them trouble. Gradually 
ae the truth about the collapse of France is 
coming out. A notable contribution was made 

last month by M. Reynaud in an open letter to Marshal 
Pétain. In it he deals with the fairy-stories about the armis- 
tice put about by the official Vichy spokesmen. One of these 
stated—and we quoted this in December—that General 
Weygand had asked for an armistice on May 29 and, if he 
had been listened to at this date, Italy would never have 
come into the war. M. Reynaud, who was Prime Minister 
as long as France fought, says that this tale is pure fiction. 
General Weygand wrote on June 10 (the day Italy declared 
war) to say that there was still hope, and he repeated this on 
June 11. It was not until June 12 that he asked ministers 
to seek an armistice. It is, says M. Reynaud, another lie 
to-say that England refused aeroplanes to France, or that 
she desired to turn France into a Dominion when she offered 
total war participation. In his letter M. Reynaud reminds 
Marshal Pétain of his own efforts to get a tank army formed 
and of his backing of General de Gaulle’s military plans in 
1935. These were turned down by Marshal Pétain himself, 
who had no belief in tanks—such weapons, he stated, had 
little value—‘‘ their bankruptcy is evident,’’ was his phrase. 
M. Reynaud reminded the Marshal of these things and of his 
own efforts to open the eyes of the soldiers and the war 
ministers ; his reward has been slander and imprisonment. 
“Keep me in prison,” he cries, “it does not matter,” but 
cease to mislead the French people. Cease to tell young 
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France to collaborate with the enemy whose flag flies over 
Paris, and ‘‘ cease to abuse that stoic people, our ally, on 
whom alone our salvation depends.”’ The letter has made a 
deep impression wherever the French have been allowed to 
read it. 


THE Diplomatic Correspondent of The Times wrote an 
illuminating note on March 17 about Hitler’s private fortune. 
This was known to be gigantic, and ‘‘ acquired ”’ 
since he became the German Chancellor, but it 
was not accurately known in this country 
whence it was derived. The story is a simple one. In 1921 
Hitler started a publishing company in his sole name (Zentral 
Verlag der N.S.D.A.P.). He made a man called Amann 
director—he still holds that post. When Hitler came to 
power he confiscated almost all competing firms; many of 
them were Jewish, the great Wulf News Agency among 
them. The Zentral Verlag has, says The Times ‘‘ a complete 
monopoly in the German newsfield,” it also owns “‘ practically 
all the advertising agencies.”” And “ almost all technical and 
professional periodicals in Germany are published through the 
same channel—Hitler’s Zentral Verlag.’”’ But by far its 
greatest profit lies in the publication of newspapers. ‘ It now 
owns two-thirds of all the German newspapers outright, in 
addition to drawing advertising revenue from all the others 

” The income from the sale of newspapers is about 
{24,000,000 a year. Such a combine exists nowhere else in 
the world. It is a huge business ‘‘ with over 100,000 workers 
on the pay roll and with a net profit, which varies between 
seven to ten million pounds a year’’; no balance sheet is 
ever published. There are no auditors. ‘. . . Hitler has 
complete and absolute control over the income, and Amann 
is responsible solely to Hitler.” What does the German 
dictator do with this vast private fortune ? He is not known 
to have sent money abroad as the other members of the 
German ruling class have done. And is it not characteristic 
of the German people that they should applaud Hitler when 
he abuses plutocrats, when they are perfectly aware of the 
fact that he has the largest private fortune of any man in the 
world ? 


Thc Greatest 
Plutocrat 


THE Government have issued a set of rules about public duty 
in the event of invasion, and a recent Order in Council deals 
a with certain aspects of this problem in their 
mot any Soul? Whitehall manner. The provisions of this 

, Order—it now constitutes section 84aa of the 
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Defence (General) Regulations, 1939—are so incredible that 
we quote the main parts verbatim. 


(1) If a Regional Commissioner, after consultation with, or 
as a result of representations made by, a competent military authority, 
is satisfied that it is necessary to render the services of persons in a 
civil defence region, or in any part of such a region, available for the 
doing of work which may be needed in that region or any adjacent 
civil defence region in connection with operations for meeting 
actual or immediately apprehended enemy action on land in the 
United Kingdom, he may by order declare that region or that part 
thereof, as the case may be, to be an operational area. 

(2) For the purpose of securing the doing of any work appear- 
ing to a competent military authority to be needed as aforesaid, any 
person for the time being in an operational area, other than a mem- 
ber of the armed forces of the Crown or a person excepted... 
may be put under obligation. . . . to perform any such services (other than 
combatant duties) as may be required of him by the direction. 

(4) A person performing services pursuant to an obligation 
imposed upon him by such a direction shall be entitled to remuneration 
therefor at a rate not lower than that yenerally paid for comparable services in 
the district in which the services are performed. 

(5) An obligation imposed upon a person by such a direction 
shall be performed by him in priority to any other obligation 
(including a statutory obligation) which he would otherwise have 
been liable to perform.” [Our italics.] 


Comparable services is good! We wonder what such 
services will be compared to? In the view of the Government 
we are not automatically obliged as the King’s faithful lieges 
and in our own life-and-death interests to spring at once to 
whatever work may be needed to defeat the invader. That 
would smack of.the deadly sins of patriotism, self-sacrifice, 
and the other things which have made us great and are there- 
fore anathema to the careerists and self-seekers that fill 
Whitehall—who are still playing at war while better men are 
fighting. Their idea is first, a rule; then a procedure ; then 
obligations duly prescribed; then authorities established ; 
and above all payment. Only then are the British free to turn 
to help to destroy the invader. What the Germans are doing 
meanwhile—that, of course does not matter. Whitehall must 
look after its own. 

This nauseating twaddle stinks and the worst of it is the 
revolting suggestion that we should be paid for defending our 
land and our homes. 


THE Ministry of Food has distributed the food resources of 
the country evenly on the whole, though it is evident that 
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the Black Market we hear so much about is 
the creation of our neo-socialism. Lord 
Woolton has thought about the towns and has, 
apparently, been unaware of the fact that food is produced 
in the country and, being perhaps not a Bible reader, he does 
not know that you should not “‘ muzzle the ox that treads the 
corn.” The idea that everything can be taken from the 
country grower for general distribution and that the grower 
is not to have any but a rationed share of the stuff he grows 
is not working, and it will be a national disaster if this mis- 
taken idea is persisted in. In his endeavour to “‘ make things 
even’ Lord Woolton has destroyed the poultry industry 
and now the country has to go without fresh eggs until 
chicken food is once more available to genuine poultry keepers. 
At present what food there is is largely wasted in rations to 
people who have never kept chickens before, who do not know 
how to look after them and who therefore produce little. 
As for the loss of table poultry, that does not trouble our 
food pundits. Chickens and ducks are not food for the Town 
millions and only the Town millions are—in Lord’ Woolton’s 
sight—worth considering. Will the war go on long enough 
to enable food officials to learn about the country? We 
suspect the District Food Officers already know a good deal 
about local requirements and tastes and perhaps they will 
be able to break down some of the rules which prevent the 
sale and barter of butter, eggs, fruit and vegetables in the 
country. But the heavy weight of our massed officials is 
hard to move and the tangle of red tape they have woven 
round us is not easy to break. We hear a great deal about 
“complacency.” For our part we never see complacent 
people because we do not live in official circles, but they 
communicate with us—about regulations—on the buff forms 
which form so large a feature of our daily lives. 


Food 
Production 


THERE have been a number of cases lately reported of people 

who have got into trouble by accepting presents of food. 

ei The Ministry of Food, which, like many other 

, ingame Food war-time Ministries, governs by decree and 

way - t : 

can make and unmake criminals according to 

regulation, recently issued in the North-Western Region a 

statement on this sukject which was quoted in the Man- 
chester Guardian of March 10. This said: 


“ Gifts of food are permissible if they are quite unsolicited, which 
means are not asked for and for which no payment is made. In 
other words, such gifts do not come within article 2 of the Rationing 
Order, which says you shall not supply or obtain a rationed com- 
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modity otherwise than in accordance with the regulations. As 
regards ‘ supply,’ the position is quite clear: you may use rationed 
food yourself or supply it to guests in your own household, but 
you may not give it to the person next door. As regards ‘ obtain- 
ing,’ the legal department holds that to commit an offence you must 
actively do something ‘ to obtain,’ which means that if the food is 
a pure, unsolicited gift no offence has been committed.” 


This last is a typical bit of officialdom, for if you may give 
your neighbour a cup of tea, why may you not give her the 
tea to make it with at home ? and who is to stop your doing 
it? About gifts from the Dominions and the U.S.A., the 
regulations are simply that the gift must not exceed 5 Ib. 
“a weight and no one food in the parcel must weigh more 
than 2 lb. 


THE weather is a forbidden subject. It is thought that an 
account of the English weather might add information to the 
The Weather  2¢WS the Germans already have of weather 

in Ireland and the French Atlantic Stations. 
But monthly publications have this about them that they 
appear long after they are written, and so what may not be 
discussed in a daily paper or referred to in a weekly may be 
spoken of here. This winter and spring have a long period 
of bitter east winds, which culminated on Thursday, March 5, 
in a day so terribly cold that it seemed that the temperature 
could hardly be lower. This east wind raged during all the 
first and second weeks of March, as it had all February and 
most of January. During those months we had a fair imita- 
tion of a Northern European winter, and our own sufferings 
enabled us to sympathise with the far greater trials of our 
Russian Allies. In the lifetime of the present generation 
there has been nothing like this weather. Older people remem- 
ber the winter of 1894-95 when we had six weeks bitter weather 
and much skating. This winter the skating lasted in the 
South of England much longer. The spring—it is hardly 
here on March 20—is the latest we have known. At the time 
of writing there is no sign, in the south-east of England, of 
any bud or leaf on tree or hedge. The snowdrops have strug- 
gled out and a few crocuses show colour in the garden, but the 
woods and fields are as brown and bare as in any cold January, 
while the uncultivated kitchen gardens have also a January 
look. Those who have not frames to sow their vegetables in are 
likely to be without them until late in the year. It is a spring 
when we have most needed the comfort of friendly things, 
of natural things and these have been—along with some other 
blessings—withheld from us. 
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THIS CHANGING EMPIRE 


THERE can be no illusion now. By June the greatest convul- 
sion ever recorded in the history of the South-West Pacific 
will be setting up even more incalculable reactions throughout 
the vast regions of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. The impres- 
sive revolutions in the combined use of sea, land and air power 
introduced by Japan, hungry for triumph and a greater 
Imperialism, have already carved into priceless sections of 
Britain’s Empire. And, by the second week in March, Java 
also had been virtually conquered by the Japanese. 

In the three and a half months that had elapsed since 
Japan struck at Hawaii and at British Malaya (on Decem- 
ber 7), the United Nations had failed to do what their peoples 
had hoped : that is, to concentrate naval, land and air forces 
in quantities adequate to prevent the Japanese making a 
successful attack on this pivotal point in the southern hemi- 
sphere. In seeking to control the Dutch East Indies the 
Japanese knew that this territory was vital to the defence of 
Australia as much as to the defence of India. For Australia 
and New Zealand, the piercing by the Japanese of this outer 
shield of island defences at last left them open to direct 
attack if Japan chose to strike. 

Three alternatives are open to Japan. She may choose 
to halt, with the fall of Java, and consolidating her position, 
turn the line formed by the strategically invaluable string of 
islands stretching in a sweeping curve from British Malaya 
and Singapore through Java to New Guinea into a bulwark 
defending her island and continental empire. Behind this 
bulwark she may be content to stand and attempt to so 
strengthen her position in the south-west that she would 
become almost invulnerable to attack, and, while concentrat- 
ing on her military drive westwards to India, prey with her 
submarine and surface craft upon the sea lanes. However, 
amazed by her own successes in the south-west, she may 
decide to press on with all speed south towards Australia 
and New Zealand, but particularly Australia in order to deal 
it a crippling blow before the Allies, gathering their strength, 
can turn that enormous island continent into a strong, impreg- 
nable base from which, ultimately, to launch their northern 
offensive against the Japanese Empire. The third alternative, 
of course, is that instead of immediately striking south or 
west, she should go north—to Russia. This supposition can 
be strongly buttressed by reflections spun from the belief 
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that Japan knows perfectly well what fate awaits her unless 
Germany is victorious. With Germany beaten, Japan’s 
position would be almost irreparably damaged. Before the 
massed array of a sudden concentration of Allied sea and air 
power, she would fall like ripe corn to the sickle. The paradox 
would be that the greater her temporary territorial gains, 
the more complete would be the annihilation of her armed 
forces. Sprawled south and west, they would be hacked 
long before they could ever be recalled. Naturally, therefore, 
Japan will seek to give Germany every assistance in her 
spring offensive against Russia. True, she could do this by 
attacking in the north where Japanese warlords always keep 
an anxious eye cocked, especially to Vladivostok. But does 
she feel strong enough yet to strike ? 

Which course Japan would take no man could say in the 
third week of March. Each direction was marked by striking 
temptations. Yet Major-General Gordon Bennett, who led 
the Australian Force in Malaya, and who escaped to Aus- 
tralia after the fall of Singapore, declared (March 6) that “ at 
the risk of being called a scaremonger, I say that a Japanese 
attack on Australia is coming very quickly. It is a matter 
not of months, but of weeks.’”’ At the same time, however, 
this distinguished soldier was satisfied that Australia would 
be able to destroy any Japanese force that attempted to 
land in his country. By an odd coincidence, on the same day 
Rear-Admiral Yates Stirling, Junior, in New York, gave it as 
his opinion, ‘‘ based on long experience as a naval commander 
in the Pacific,” that the Japanese would hurl great forces 
against Australia as soon as Java was controlled. Implying 
that he thought Japan was racing against time, he said he 
believed the Japanese time-table called for the control of the 
West Pacific by June 1. Rear-Admiral Yates Stirling com- 
mented : 

“That control cannot be effective until Australia is taken, or, 
at least, neutralised as a potential American base from which our 
forces, co-operating with the Australians, attempt a northward 
offensive. The Japanese should have Java controlled within a 
fortnight (about March 21) giving them more than two months for 
assault upon Australia before June—the earliest month in which any 
German drive towards Suez is likely.” 

Could we hold the Middle East if Hitler’s forces smashed 
through to Baku? Standing on the threshold of spring, is 
it comforting to think that the Germans still hold the Crimea 
and important towns in Southern Ukraine which can only 
assist them if one of their powerful thrusts is to be made 
towards the Caucasian oilfields? Will a junction between 
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Nazi military leaders and Japanese naval officers be sealed 
by ceremonial handclasps on the shores of the Persian Gulf ? 
Prophecy is idle ; but it deserves to be recorded that at the 
end of March, when the global war was, perhaps, entering 
upon its most dramatic phase, conjecture of this sort was 
world-wide. 

By studying the composition of the pre-war semi-official 
descriptions of Japan’s ‘“‘ New Order in Greater East Asia ”’ 
we may not get much help if we try to divine from them in 
which direction Japan is most likely to move in conducting 
the second section of her great campaign. This section can be 
fairly said to have begun with the fall to her of virtually 
the entire East Indian Archipelago. But, at least, we are 
vividly reminded by them of her ambitions. 

Between 1938 and 1941, the Japanese Foreign Office 
brought a great deal of ingenuity to bear on the composition 
of these descriptions of the New Order, the first official 
announcement of which was made in November, 1938. 
Chiefly there are two versions of what is meant by Greater 
East Asia. Mr. Matsuoka, when Foreign Minister, said it was 


“the regions beyond Japan, China and Manchukuo. It includes 
Thailand and Burma and goes as far as New Caledonia, but excludes 
Australia and. New Zealand.” 


Other spokesmen have defined it more closely as beginning 
with Manchukuo in the north, and extending to Australia 
in the south; in the east it begins at the 180 parallel and 
extends west to the Bay of Bengal and Burma. Further: 
they said it would be constructed in several stages, the first 
of which includes Manchukuo, China, Indo-China, Burma, 
Malay, the Netherlands Indies, New Guinea, New Caledonia, 
many islands in the Western Pacific, and the Japanese man- 
dated islands, and the Philippines. Australia, these Japanese 
spokesmen used to say, belongs to the second stage. 
Plausibility was always one of the principal keynotes of 
Japanese advocates of this New Order. They aimed their 
appeals tirelessly, and with clever design, at other coloured 
races. They prophesied that ‘‘ Greater East Asia ’’ would be 
built up in proportion to Japan’s national strength. In turn, 
they said, the greater Japan’s strength the larger would be 
her ‘‘co-prosperity sphere’”’; the economic advantages 
derived from it would accrue to the whole of Greater East 
Asia. For instance, the Thais—from Prime Minister U Saw 
downwards—were well aware of the arguments of Japanese 
economic supporters of the ‘‘ New Order.’’ Among others, 
these arguments contained such contentions as that the aban- 
donment of free trade by the Great Powers compelled others, 
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like Japan, to organise their own self-contained regional 
spheres in which lay all they needed—raw materials and 
markets. Japan, envisaging such a re-division of the world 
into huge regional systems, dreamed of her economic power— 
and of her military power matching it. To-day she is fighting 
to realise it. To grasp this fact is to possess an appreciation 
of the violent force motivating her in this life-and-death 
struggle. 

We cannot pretend that this is a surprise. In a broadcast 
speech on June 29, 1940, Mr. Hachiro Arita, ex-Foreign 
Minister, stated : 


“* Japan’s ideal, since the foundation of the Empire, has been 
that all nations should be enabled to find their proper place in the 
world. . . . In order to realise such an ideal, therefore, it seems to 
be most natural that people who are closely related with each other 
geographically, racially, culturally and economically should first 
form a sphere of their own, for co-existence and co-prosperity, and 
establish peace and order within that sphere, and, at the same time, 
secure relationship of common existence and prosperity with other 
spheres. ... 

“‘ The countries of East Asia and the regions of the South Seas 
are geographically, historically, racially, and economically very 
closely related to each other. . . . The uniting of all these regions 
in a single sphere on the basis of their common existence, thereby 
ensuring the stability of that sphere is, I think, a natural con- 
clusion. ... 

“Quite naturally, Japan expects that Western Powers will do 
nothing that will exert any undue influence upon the stability of 
East Asia. Japan, while she is carrying on vigorously her task of 
reconstructing the New Order in East Asia, is paying serious atten- 
tion to developments in the European war, and to its repercussions 
in various quarters of East Asia, including the South Sea Regions. 

“I desire to declare that the destiny of these regions—any 
developments therein and any disposal thereof—is a matter of grave 
concern to Japan in view of her mission and responsibility as the 
stabilising force in East Asia.” 


Could a more all-embracing programme than this be 
produced? Arita’s outline of Japan’s future control of a 
“co-prosperity sphere’”’ postulated a powerful State en- 
circled by vassals who, whether they wanted it or not, had 
bestowed upon them the protection of that State in return 
for services or goods. It is a vision which is the golden 
spur to Japan’s ambitions to-day. Undeniably, for however 
short a time it may prove to be, she stands in a position in 
which she can tamper with the life-lines stretching over half 
the globe. No one in their senses can suppose that this eager 
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deceptive, able and combative new foe, who has leapt upon our 
strained backs in the third year of war, will readily succumb. 
Japan’s knowledge of her future is shining and clear. To be 
gloriously victorious, or to lie withered and trampled in the 
dust for unnumbered decades. This is no over-simplification 
of her state of mind. It is the one thing which, uppermost in 
her thoughts, makes the purest logic of her determination to 
brace every reserve, to tense every nerve and muscle so that 
she may hurl the vast accumulation of her power into the 
decisive battlefronts. 

Against the possibility that Australia will be chosen by 
the Japanese warlords as their next target, Australia and 
New Zealand are squaring themselves. As the New York 
Times (March 7) insists, above all else the Allies must hold 
secure Australia and New Zealand as bases from which to 
catapult their grand attack on the Japanese stronghold. We 
have it on the authority of the President of the United States 
that the supply lines to these two Dominions can, and will, 
be maintained. If speeches still mean anything at all, it is 
clear that the Allied leaders intend that these Dominions must 
take the place of Singapore—and that they will become the 
greatest land bases for the assembling of Allied armies and 
the finest aerodromes in the South Pacific. 

There is, of course, more to it than this military stock- 
taking. It is only to be expected that such a violent, unpre- 
cedented situation in the southern hemisphere should have 
a profound effect upon the psychological outlook of the bulk 
of the peoples there, white and coloured, including the Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders. For the first time in their 
history, they find their territory directly threatened with 
large-scale invasion: Australia has already experienced 
casualties from Japanese bombing. At first it was feared 
abroad, chiefly as a result of the ambiguous wording of a 
statement by the Australian Prime Minister, Mr. John Curtin, 
made shortly after the outbreak of hostilities in the Pacific 
(see February issue The National Review), that Australia 
because of Britain’s handling of the Far Eastern situation, 
was inclined to feel justified if she swung more within the 
orbit of the United States. This, however, is not so. Mr. 
Curtin has stated emphatically that there is no desire there to 
weaken the real political and sentimental ties between Great 
Britain and Australia. This has given rise to a widespread 
expression of a need for a stronger family feeling in the British 
Commonwealth—expressions which have been strengthened 
by the appearance of faint, but rather persistent, impressions 
of defeatism in London, which have been created by innuendo 
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in certain sections of the Australian Press. Simultaneously, 
Anglo-American attempts at closer collaboration have been 
applauded. Mr. Roosevelt’s insistence that supply lines to 
Australia and New Zealand must be kept open has won warm 
approval. Sydney’s Daily Telegraph (February 25) recog- 
nised in it an emphasis on the need to go out and hit the 
enemy. Proclaiming that the object of the Axis is to im- 
mobilise British and American power until the British Empire 
and the United States can be cut off from one another, the 
Daily Telegraph asserted that Mr. Roosevelt had seen the 
design of tnis plan “‘ more clearly than some of the woolly- 
headed advisers around Mr. Churchill’’; it added that the 
only way to defend the democratic world, and to defeat the 
Axis, was to take the offensive wherever and whenever we 
could, Australia included. At the same time, all responsible 
sections in both Dominions acknowledged Britain’s great part, 
The Argus, Melbourne, epitomising the national feeling, 
saying that ‘‘ the world has been given a valuable object 
lesson of Britain’s good faith as a champion of democracy.” 
Indeed this spectacle, inspired Sir Keith Murdoch’s principal 
newspaper, The Herald, Melbourne, to say : 


** , . that the continued possession of our land and liberty lies in 
the co-operation of Britain and America, the two greatest sea powers 


in the world. . . . Our plight is such that nothing on our part must 
be done, or undone, which would discourage or endanger such 
co-operation. . . . It is only the conviction, which we in our own 


actions must demonstrate, that the cause we are all fighting for 
demands the greatest risk and sacrifice, that can justify them in 
taking the risk involved in sending forces far from their own 
threatened shores... . ” 


It was a timely warning. Next day, Mr. Curtin, appealing 
for the fullest co-operation in the war effort, said that what 
was wrong with Australia at that moment was the lack of 
realisation of the danger confronting her and of the urgency 
of the tasks that had to be done. The core of this complaint, 
however, is not new to Britain. Neither will it be new to 
America by this time. It is the exasperating lag between 
speech and action: and in Australia and New Zealand, as in 
Britain, critics are quick to put the blame for it upon the 
Government. Because of this, some in Australia are urging 
a national front. All the same, in March there was as little 
prospect of a move in this direction as there had been since 
September, 1939. (As to New Zealand, the Government, 
by the consent of the Opposition, is confirmed in power until 
November, 1943. Its life was extended for a year from 
November last, when a general election was due. The Labour 
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Party has consistently refused to form a National Govern- 
ment, just as has the Australian Labour Party.) 

Nevertheless, none can say that either Dominion has 
attempted in the slightest way to put in the path of the 
United Kingdom a single objection or obstacle likely to hinder 
development to the full of Britain’s war effort. Even the 
United Kingdom-United States Lease-Lend Agreement was 
permitted, in the heat and burden of war, to attract little 
attention, although, as The Advertiser, Adelaide, observed on 
February 28, “Imperial preference vanishes to-day. This 
historic tradition, meaning so much to Australia, and likely to 
mean more ... passed almost unnoticed.” (However, it is 
only fair to recall that Mr. Menzies, then Prime Minister, 
warning Australia of difficulties ahead (August 25, 1941) 
said he hoped nobody in Australia imagined that the extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented help from the United States 
under the Lease-Lend Act was to be accepted as an act of 
God, which might be forgotten. Inevitably, it will create a 
mass of problems between the United Kingdom, the United 
States and all the Dominions which it would be foolish to 
overlook. 

To seek to broaden and strengthen the structure of the 
Empire is one thing: to demand insistently a share in the 
conduct of the war, and to reserve the right to voice the 
strongest criticism, is quite another. Very properly, and to 
the advantage of the Allied effort, Australia and New Zealand 
are exercising this right. After the Roosevelt-Churchill 
conversations in Washington, Australia protested that the 
arrangement for united command in the South-West Pacific 
did not provide any direct representation for Australia. The 
Australian Minister for External Affairs, Mr. Evatt, was 
reported (February 25) to have said that : 


“thereupon, the Commonwealth Government tried hard to secure 
the establishment in Washington of an inter-Allied body for the 
higher direction of the Pacific war.’ The proposal was unacceptable 
but eventually, in view of the urgency of the matter, the Australian 
Government accepted Mr. Churchill’s proposal for a Far-Eastern or 
Pacific Council sitting in London.” 


And, referring to the attendance at British War Cabinet 
meetings by Australia’s visiting Minister, Sir Earle Page, Mr. 
Evatt pointed out that Mr. Churchill had publicly explained 
his decisions on Australia’s special request, but Australia was 
given no more rights than Sir Earle Page was already receiving. 
Mr. Evatt added that it would be idle to pretend Australia 
regarded the present co-ordinating machinery as satisfactory. 

Unless there is a genuine Imperial War Cabinet it is hard 
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to see how this position can be remedied. In his latest Cabinet 
reshuffle, Mr. Churchill has shown that he appreciates pressure 
for a greater demonstration on the part of the British Cabinet 
of its awareness of the need for the Dominions to be given the 
opportunity to air their views. He did this by making the new 
Secretary of State for the Dominions a full member of the 
War Cabinet. But, in the absence of an Imperial War Cabinet, 
can the British Government be held responsible for the exist- 
ing status of Sir Earle Page? The fundamental difference 
between his position on the British War Cabinet and that, 
say, of the British Minister for Defence is that he must refer 
back to Canberra his conclusions. In other words, his hands 
are tied by his own Government—a perfectly understandable 
fact since no Prime Minister could give a Minister limitless 
authority to take decisions on behalf of his Government in an 
assembly thousands of miles away. But on the question of 
the Pacific Council being held in London, a great deal may be 
said: as a matter of fact, the majority of critics in Britain 
are already agreed that Australia’s protest has a solid basis. 
They are in agreement with Dr. A. J. Harrop, Editor of 
New Zealand News, who, in the course of a lecture at Leeds 
(March 2), said that “this is a matter which could have 
serious results, and I do think that, at this time of crisis, it 
would have been better, from every point of view, that 
Australia should have been satisfied.” 

Change, of course, accompanies time. War accelerates 
change. More than any other war, the First Total War will 
prove revolutionary. Not the least revolutionary change will 
involve a more acute self-consciousness on the part of the 
Dominions, particularly Australia and New Zealand, towards 
international affairs. Inevitably, they will feel less exclusively 
dependent upon the United Kingdom: inevitably because 
destiny is making it plain that in future both will have a 
considerable political part to play in the Pacific. A wise 
British Government, listening to the quickening tramp of 
Time, would bestir itself with alterations to enable it to meet 
those changes half-way and to accommodate them within an 
enlarged framework of the Imperial structure. Possibly it was 
an awareness of this which prompted Mr. Churchill to include 
in the Cabinet as Minister for State in Cairo, Mr. R. G. Casey, 
formerly Australia’s Minister for Washington. 

If it was true in the past it will be even more true in the 
future that the homogeneity of the Empire can best be served 
by machinery giving it an undoubted substance. It is already 
a striking lesson of this war, a lesson borne home painfully to 
English-speaking peoples throughout the world, that the 
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confidence of the democracies alone will not win the war. 
A re-casting of Imperial administrative machinery would go 
a long way to help, not only because of the practical results 
which could be expected, but because of the great psycho- 
logical effects. It would also help to provide the new founda- 
tion upon which the new British Commonwealth of Nations 
must rest. Future historians, certainly, will never be able to 
draw a parallel between the British and the French Empires 
in the war of 1939-4 (?) While the British held, and will hold, 
together, the French disintegrated in 1940, due to the flaccid 
nature of the forces holding the upper hand. 

But it would be idle to pretend that the sprawled, wealthy, 
proud segments of our Empire, torn so ignominiously from 
our grasp by an under-rated foe, were not ripped away because 
the ability and force which should have been infused into those 
segments from the United Kingdom were insufficient to 
withstand the impact of a forceful and more daringly imagina- 
tive blow. Frankly admitting this, we can learn much, and 
thus distinguish ourselves from our neighbours in the future 
as we have in the past. If one thing more than another is 
emphasised to-day by the welter of bloody events it is the 
wisdom of the French writer who observed that what destroys 
unity is not conflict of interests but the want of any common 
medium of ideas. It is an observation applicable to the poli- 
tical and military spheres alike. 

We live in momentous, historic days. Under our feet, 
the most beneficent Empire the world has known is heaving 
from the stress and strain of a titanic conflict designed by 
clever minds to shatter it asunder for all time. Through the 
fissures and cracks which have already been made in the 
structure, one can glimpse a wondrous opportunity for the 
British Government to create and release new energy and to 
harness the new talent which, as if for the first time, lies 
uncovered in the Dominions. In a revolutionary era the 
burden of civilisation is increasing, and it demands new 
methods and the use of virtually untapped reserves of talent 
to support it, 

Tauu HOLe. 


VOL. CXVIII. 2 


MIND AND VICTORY 


WITH the practically simultaneous fall of Rangoon and Java 
between March 8 and 10, the Japanese have achieved their 
primary strategic objectives and have brought the first phase 
of the Pacific War to a successful close. In almost exactly 
three months they have occupied Malaya, Singapore and 
Lower Burma, closed the Burma Road, and overrun prac- 
tically the whole of the Dutch East Indies. Only in a few 
minor areas are isolated Dutch groups still gallantly resisting. 
On the Sittang River east of Rangoon the Japanese were 
forced to halt for a time while they reorganised badly mauled 
units. Otherwise their pace has not slackened. Despite 
original hopes that resistance might be prolonged, Java in 
particular was conquered with tremendous speed. Only in 
the Philippines have Japanese plans suffered any real check. 
There General MacArthur’s magnificent defence of the Bataan 
Peninsula and the fortified islands that command Manila 
Bay still prevents the Japanese fleet from using Manila as a 
base. Offsetting the Philippines, however, is New Guinea, 
where landings on the main island made even before the last 
centres of fighting in Java were mopped up testify to the 
thoroughness and self-confidence of Japanese plans. 

In Russia fighting during the past month has become more 
intense ; and it is the Russians who are making the pace. 
The only named Russian advances have been in the northern 
half of the front. East of Smolensk, the Russians announced 
on February 23 the capture of Dorogobuzh, a small town 
strategically situated on the Vyasma road. Farther east the 
capture of the important position of Yukhnov was announced 
on March 5. These advances and other gains are constantly 
increasing the pressure on Rzhev and Vyasma, the two key 
German forward positions west of Moscow. Farther north, 
at Staraya Russa just south of Lake Ilmen, the Russians 
have surrounded and inflicted heavy casualties on the German 
Sixteenth Army. Elsewhere the Russians are also hammering 
hard at German positions—around Leningrad, south of 
Moscow between Orel and Kursk, around Kharkov and 
towards the Dnieper bend in the Ukraine, on the western 
fringe of the Donets Basin, along the Sea of Azov coast, 
and in the Crimea. Over much of the front the Russians are 
operating largely with light mobile forces which filter through 
the German positions, strike at their rear, harass their com- 
munications, and in favourable cases cut off their supplies. 
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Reserve is essential in warfare of this character; and the 
Russians have therefore rightly kept their communiqués 
uninformative. It is extremely doubtful, however, whether 
this reserve cloaks any major territorial gains which the 
Russians have made but have not yet announced. Though 
the latest events suggest that we may be on the eve of impor- 
tant advances, it appears that the main strategic function 
of the past month’s operations as a whole has been to bleed 
the Germans, to inflict casualties on them, and to keep them 
under a pressure which prevents their forward troops from 
resting for the spring and compels reserves originally intended 
for a later offensive to be used up now. 

In Libya the month has seen no significant developments. 
While both sides are strengthening their reserves in the rear, 
the forward position has momentarily stabilised along a line 
stretching roughly south-westwards from the coast near El 
Gazala to El Mechili, the focus of desert tracks south of the 
Jebel Akhdar. Axis troops apparently hold El Mechili in 
force ; while to the west and south-west a kind of no-man’s- 
land runs across the desert. On both sides patrol action is 
constant ; but bad weather has prevented even this from 
becoming very intense. In the air, despite greater Axis 
activity, both the initiative and command are still British. 
Rommel has managed to restore at least partially the port 
facilities of Benghazi; but his shipping on the cross-Mediter- 
ranean run continues to suffer severely. Axis aircraft have 
been attacking Malta heavily and constantly ; but its defences 
remain intact, and the island retains its outstanding strategic 
usefulness as a British base. 

In the West, the bombing of Germany has resumed with 
better weather. Essen has been sharply attacked ; and Kiel 
and Wilhelmshaven, where the damaged Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau took shelter, have not been neglected. The suc- 
cessful parachute attack on the German radio-location post 
at Bruneval near Le Havre cleared the way for a particularly 
effective attack on the Renault works at Billancourt. Tragic 
as is the loss of French lives at British hands, it is obvious 
that factories contributing important supplies to the German 
war machine cannot be exempt from bombing merely because 
they stand on French soil. Such bombing increases the 
likelihood that the Vichy Government may ultimately take 
hostile steps against the Allies. But this risk, too, with the 
very real dangers it implies at sea, must also be faced ; and 
for neither reason would it be right that British bombing 
should hold its hand. 
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II 


As the moment for action approaches, the Germans are 
launching the rumours with which they customarily try to 
confuse and distract their opponents. Invasion of Sweden, 
attack on Turkey, a drive through Syria and Iraq, operations 
in the Mediterranean and a major assault on Malta, hostile 
activity by the French Fleet, occupation of Spain and Por- 
tugal—all these ideas are once more in the air. All are pos- 
sible ; and none can therefore be wholly neglected. One or 
two are indeed highly probable. In particular, the use of the 
French fleet for Axis purposes must in no circumstances be 
ruled out. That the danger to the Peninsula is greater than 
before is seen by the fact that Dr. Salazar has for the first 
time issued a warning to Portugal. Nor can a substantial 
German paratroop attack on the war factories and public 
utilities in this island be excluded. Such an attack would not 
be a major invasion attempt, but an effort to cripple our 
output of arms and munitions; and to achieve this the 
Germans may well be prepared to face heavy casualties and 
substantial losses in ’planes and other material. 

But such possibilities do not change in the least the under- 
lying, fundamental strategic realities of the war. The Axis 
can still win only if they are able to conquer Russia and 
destroy Anglo-American command of the seas. All else must 
be secondary to these two crucial purposes. It is at sea and 
in Russia, therefore, that the overwhelming dangers of this 
spring and summer lie ; and it is these dangers that we must 
bend every effort and strain every nerve to overcome. 

Until plans not yet quite ripe have become definite in 
action, there is little that can be added to earlier discussion 
of these subjects. One or two fresh details may, however, 
be noted. In the Far East the need to prevent the Allies 
from turning Australia into a base for action against greatly 
extended and highly vulnerable lines of communication has 
converted a Japanese attempt to invade Australia from a 
remote to an immediate possibility. Ceylon and the Indian 
ports in the Bay of Bengal are also endangered. The range of 
Japanese plans is seen in their recent manceuvres to secure 
the use of Madagascar. The Japanese threat to the Russian 
rear in the Far East has now been emphasised by the shrewd, 
experienced and well-informed Chinese authorities in Chung- 
king. Growing danger to the Aleutian Islands and Alaska 
is a further inescapable consequence of Japan’s strategic 
needs on her left flank. 

In Russia, the Germans can now almost certainly not 
avoid a major offensive this spring. Whatever other plans the 
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German High Command may once have cherished, Russian 
pressure has become so severe along the entire front that a 
successful German offensive is the only possible means of 
relieving it. Since oil supplies appear at last to be exerting 
some real influence on German strategy, the weight of the 
coming offensive will probably fall in the south. Nevertheless, 
the Germans will scarcely be able to push forward in the 
south alone. Such a course would leave a long and relatively 
weak flank exposed to the growing forces Russia can now put 
in the field. Very great German pressure must therefore 
also be expected in other sectors. 

Just how much the Germans will be able to do depends 
primarily on the man-power and weapons available in May 
or early June. In weapons, and particularly in tanks, the 
Germans may have some advantage. In troops they will not 
be as well placed. Their casualties have been sufficiently 
heavy to have eaten into the picked and specially trained 
shock troops who set the pace in a major offensive. Russian 
pressure during the winter has enabled far fewer German 
divisions to rest and recuperate than the German High Com- 
mand originally hoped and planned. Russia, on the other 
hand, is only now fully mobilising her man-power. Nor is 
Russia entirely at a disadvantage in terms of weapons. 
Russian artillery in particular retains its high repute and 
practical effectiveness even against German tanks, while 
in the air the Luftwaffe has won no such command of the skies 
as makes the position of ground troops hopeless. 

In addition, the Russians have great confidence—not the 
empty confidence of untried conceit, but the full strong faith 
in their own powers felt by men who have experienced their 
adversary’s fury and have successfully withstood him. In 
important detailed matters the Russians have also made 
notable strides. Outstanding are the tactics by which they 
captured Yukhnov. The Germans had fortified Yukhnov 
very strongly, and had turned it into a “ hedgehog ”’ position 
with very strong defences pointing in all directions. A suit- 
able combination of infiltration, artillery fire, and, no doubt, 
other methods as well, enabled the Russians to capture 
Yukhnov despite stubborn resistance by picked and deter- 
mined men. The fertility and inventive skill which devised 
this technique have assuredly not been idle in the face of other 
tactical problems set by German methods of mechanised 
warfare. 

The Russian position is perhaps weakest on its southern 
flank, south of Russian territory proper. Rommel’s forces, 
and the German troops that could be moved through the 
Eastern Mediterranean if a German attack against Egypt 
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from the west were to succeed, constitute an important threat 
which neither the Russians nor we can disregard. At the 
present stage of the war this threat gives especial importance 
to our conduct of operations in Libya. The Axis troops on the 
North African coast remain a thorn in the side of the Allies, 
Next time that British forces undertake to pluck out that 
thorn they must not fail. 


Ill 


In Java as so often before during this war the Allies were 
short of ’planes, and the cry went up that another few hundred 
fighters would have saved the position. We were terribly 
short of ’planes in Java; but it by no means follows that a 
few score, or even some hundreds, more machines would have 
redressed the balance in our favour. Taking the position 
in the Far East as a whole, our material weaknesses were so 
great that Japan’s success, far from being a matter for sur- 
prise, was a foregone conclusion. Any first-class power which 
wills war and prepares for it would disgrace itself if it failed 
to overcome with ease opponents whose preparations were as 
inadequate as ours. But we should make not merely a grave 
but an irretrievable mistake if we thought that material 
weaknesses alone have led to the disasters in the Pacific and 
to similar disasters in far too many other theatres of this war. 
In the final analysis, wars are won or lost in the mind and in 
the will. The real lesson of the Pacific as of our other defeats 
hitherto therefore does not lie in the mere need to overcome 
material shortcomings. Where we have failed most, and with 
the worst consequences, has been in our thinking and in our 
resolve. Certainly we have the will to victory ; but that will 
has not yet risen—or been guided—to the heights where it 
can overcome the multifarious lets and hindrances that 20 
years of easy ways and slack living have created. As regards 
the mind, the position is as bad. It is probable that we shall 
somehow withstand even the heaviest blows that the Axis 
Powers can launch against us during this fatetul spring and 
summer. But, however successful, resolute defence and 
opposition are not enough to bring victory. For that—and 
here public intuition is wholly right—effective offence is 
essential. But before we can hope to take the offensive 
successfully, we have to undergo enormous labours of sheer 
hard thought about matters military which have hitherto 
been far indeed from our habit or our ken. 

If we review the course of the war we find that these 
weaknesses in thought lie in three main military fields—in 
strategic intelligence and planning, in weapons, and in training 
and co-operation. 
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Take strategic intelligence and planning first. In what 
campaign of this war have our Intelligence services provided 
the information that was essential if we were to grasp before- 
hand the nature of our enemies’ plans ? The cases of Norway, 
Holland and Libya are notorious. Even worse and more 
scandalous has been the failure of our Intelligence in the Far 
East. If there is one conclusion to which the course of events 
in the South-West Pacific leads inescapably, it is that Japan 
has been preparing her campaign not for one year or two 
years, but for at least a decade. Japanese spies and agents 
swarmed throughout all the countries of South-East Asia. 
They were present in the towns and villages, in small up- 
country stations, in the great cities, along the coasts. They 
went about their business under the nominal guise of fisher- 
men, barbers, photographers, pedlars, engineers, botanists, 
artists, journalists, even tourists—not to mention the indus- 
trialists and business men and officials whose public activities 
often cloaked other and highly nefarious undertakings, or 
the occasional Service officers who actually scorned disguise. 
How, then, did this tremendous infiltration come to be over- 
looked, disregarded, ignored, or viewed merely as the petty 
and proper activity of a busy, enterprising, rather objec- 
tionable little people none of whose doings could possibly 
effect such mighty lords of the earth as we ourselves ? How 
was it that we paid no attention to the events that were 
really shaping in Siam, where a dictator was building up his 
power on the best Western models and—until everything was 
tready—was adroitly leading our representatives up the 
garden? Or how, in Burma, where dacoits and malcontents 
of a generation’s standing have helped the Japanese in the 
present campaign, could we fail to notice what was going on 
beneath our very noses? All these are highly uncomfortable 
questions ; and poor indeed is the showing that any answer 
will make. And the conclusion? That if we intend to set 
in earnest about winning this war, one of the first things to 
be done is to overhaul our Intelligence. 

Similar defects have characterised our strategic thinking. 
In the final analysis, strategy is a problem in force. The 
force needed to deliver blows must be brought physically to 
the point where the blows will do the most damage. That is 
offence. In defence the problem is reversed. There the neces- 
sary masses of resistance must be placed where they will with- 
stand whatever forces are launched by the enemy. Conceived 
in these terms, strategy is admittedly a high abstraction ; 
but the abstraction is one that is capable of being applied 
effectively to the practical problems of war. But in what 
campaign hitherto has our strategy been worked out in such 
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terms? In Norway we neither conceived that a blow would 
fall, nor grasped the kind of forces that would be required to 
meet it, nor equipped them in advance, nor brought them to 
the right spot in a condition in which they could stand up to 
the enemy. The result we know. In France—partly no doubt 
because we mistook the ways in which Allies must be loyal 
to one another—we actually fell in with the French lunacy 
of abandoning prepared positions and advanced without 
any protection to forward areas where the full fury of the 
German attack could fall with the greatest hurt. In the 
Balkan campaign we made a different mistake, It was not 
an error to try to defend Greece. That was a necessity, 
disregard of which would have destroyed the moral founda- 
tions upon which warfare, like all human activity, ultimately 
rests. In Greece our mistake consisted in trying to hold a 
line too long for the forces available. We likewise failed to 
envisage what German air attack meant, or to prepare at 
whatever cost the fighter aerodromes which alone could have 
dealt with it. Again, in Syria we embarked with fantastic 
levity upon what proved to be quite a serious fight. Only 
when we had bruised our head and burnt our fingers did we 
discover that even against the small Vichy French forces in 
Syria a little forethought might on the whole serve some 
useful purpose. In the Far East, where we defended Hong- 
Kong for reasons of prestige, and where at least a skeleton 
defence of Malaya and Singapore was imposed on us for the 
same reasons, we neither envisaged the real meaning of 
Japanese intrigues in Siam, nor thought out the problems 
of the major defence of the Malayan peninsula against land- 
ward attack, nor—when things were going badly in Malaya— 
decided whether it was Burma or Java or both that must 
and could be defended to the end—with the result that we 
have lost the lot. 

What all this means is clear. At some point in our military 
machine as a whole there must be mind—trained mind— 
capable of grasping the essentials of problems and thinking 
them out in advance. Against our present enemies, hand-to- 
mouth methods will not do. Nor is it enough, because our 
generals are brave and in many cases good organisers, 
thoroughly competent to deal with practical problems in the 
field, to imagine that they therefore are adequately endowed 
with the gifts of insight and creative force that successful 
strategy demands. Sir James Grigg is doing a very good thing 
in purging the officers below the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
We hope he will not stop there, but will go on to see that a 
real General Staff is created and manned with people of the 
high intellectual quality that is essential if Britain is not 
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merely to be numbered among the victors of this war, but is 
to take her rightful place as a main creator of victory. What 
is true of army strategy is doubtless true—mutatis mutandis— 
of air and naval strategy also, as well as of the combined 
strategy that this war imperatively requires. 

As regards air strategy, indeed, more specific criticism 
can be made. Needless to say, no criticism applies to the 
men who do the fighting, and whose bravery, skill, resource 
and sheer doggedness—often in impossible conditions—are 
beyond all praise. But to our air strategy conceived as a 
whole corresponding merit unfortunately cannot be ascribed. 
It is practically impossible to find in the public Press or else- 
where an informed and intelligent discussion of the factors 
upon which air strategy does and must depend. One thing, 
however, is certain. Sooner or later, the Air Council will 
really have to get down to brass tacks on the subject of 
strategic bombing. The criticisms that Professor A. V. Hill 
and Mr. Garro-Jones have made in recent debates in the 
House of Commons cannot simply be neglected. Whether 
the Air Council realises it cr not, even Bomber Command 
cannot flout the rules of arithmetic and defeat the Germans. 
Such problems as tonnages of bombs dropped, their scatter in 
the most favourable possible circumstances, the damage 
they can do individually and as a whole, dispersion of the areas 
attacked and a number of similar factors are subjects which 
in many of their most important aspects have been thought 
out long before now. But until the results of such thinking 
are applied to our air policy, as they certainly do not seem to 
be applied to-day, we shall risk wasting an important part of 
the total effort and energy we put into the war; and the 
consequences of such wastage may well prove highly perilous. 

In the field of weapons a similar freshness of attitude is 
essential. The pamphlet on British Tanks issued for the 
Ministry of Supply by the Ministry of Information informs 
us that four of our main types of tanks—Valentines, Crusaders, 
Covenanters, and Waltzing Matildas—are all actually armed 
with two-pounder guns. Two-pounder guns have proved 
in Libya their relative uselessness against the most important 
types of German tanks. Lord Beaverbrook told the country 
the other day that our output of guns, two-pounders and 
upwards, now exceeds 30,000 a year. Since the bulk of these 
guns must be in the smaller calibres, this means that most 
of the guns we are now turning out are useless against the 
German tanks which are the most important enemy weapon 
they have to deal with. But the size, armour, and armament 
of German tanks must have been known both to the Army 
and to the Ministry of Production at least since Dunkirk. 
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Why then in nearly two years have we failed to produce in 
quantity and bring already into large-scale use guns and tanks 
with the proper qualities? As regards other weapons a 
similar lack of imagination has been shown. Two examples 
are tank-destroying aeroplanes and torpedoes of the right 
size loaded with high explosive powerful enough to sink 
enemy ships—sink them, not merely damage them. That we 
have not produced these weapons is again a failure of the mind 
of the type that we can and must overcome. 

Co-operation has often been discussed, and our short- 
comings in respect of it are well known. As regards training, 
we have recent testimony from a German officer of Rommel’s 
Africa Corps. This man summed up the lessons of the Libyan 
campaign in the following terms: ‘‘ The English and Aus- 
tralians are tough and hard opponents as individual fighters, 
highly skilled in defence, unimaginative and inflexible in 
attack, cold-blooded and skilled in in-fighting, experienced 
in assault and capable of standing up to hardships of all 
kinds.” These compliments may be gratifying. What is 
significant is that they are mainly concerned with British 
quality in defence. This German’s criticisms are also illu- 
minating. ‘‘So far [he writes] British tank tactics have 
shown no conception of the concentration of force; for 
attacks all along the line imply a certain dispersion of forces 
which is to the advantage of the defence. Moreover, the 
tactics and methods of British infantry when advancing to 
attack can only be described as unimaginative. Incompre- 
hensible crowding during an advance often gives the impres- 
sion of insufficient training.” 

These are not merely an enemy’s views—though they are 
by no means negligible because they ave an enemy’s views. 
In The Times of February 14 General Wavell himself mentions 
wrong training among the causes contributory to Allied 
failure in the Far East. ‘‘ Our troops in Malaya and Singa- 
pore [he is quoted as saying] had little or no training in the 
kind of warfare that confronted them; when Japan inter- 
vened in the war our reinforcements were being trained for the 
kind of warfare intended for the plains of Iraq.”’ And as 
regards Burma, “ again reinforcements had arrived too late 
and were insufficiently trained.”’ 

We repeat, wars are won or lost in the mind and in the 
will. We have just abcut time to overhaul the shortcomings 
in our mental approach towards the problems of this war in 
order definitely to avoid defeat and advance towards victory. 
Just about time—but there is no margin over. 

JULES MENKEN, 
March 15, 1942. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


AFTER defeat, failure or setback it is salutary that inquest 
should be made into causes, to discover how far disaster has 
been the result of faults or shortcomings. The former may 
be cured and the latter made good. But the process should be 
controlled by judgment, and not allowed to degenerate into a 
witch-hunt, a determined quest for scapegoats ; or the effects 
of the inquest may be just as disastrous as the original fault 
which it is its object to discover and define. As a nation, we 
are not commonly prone to that tendency. It is not in Britain 
that misfortune provokes the widespread cry of ‘‘ nous sommes 
trahis,’’ or the despair or excess to which those who jump to 
that conclusion are led only too frequently to give rein. 
Nevertheless, even we have need to be on our guard against it, 
even if only in a milder form. 

For instance, recent defeats in the Far East have naturally 
given rise to criticism, from many quarters, of this or that 
person. To listen to all the critics, one would think that there 
is no single thing that has been done right either by the Govern- 
ment, the Staffs, or the Services themselves since September, 
1939; and this flood of criticism has recently well-nigh 
drowned everything else there is to be said or recorded about 
the course of the war. 

There is, of course, nothing to be gained by attempting to 
gloss over the gravity of the position in the Pacific and the 
Indies. It is about as serious as it could be, and we and our 
Allies have before us the prospect of a long hard fight to 
rescue the world from the clutches of the barbarism mani- 
fested in Warsaw, Jarabub and Hong-Kong. We must 
recognise our mistakes and right them. But we should not 
unduly depress our spirits by dwelling on them to the entire 
exclusion of what we have achieved. Nor should we coun- 
tenance the suggestion that our loss of the command of East 
Indian waters, and consequent withdrawal from them, is a 
reverse such as we have never suffered in history, an unpre- 
cedented disgrace. 

That withdrawal is a serious set-back, but we have 
suffered set-backs just as serious in the past, and have over- 
come them. There is, indeed, a very precise parallel to it, 
in the history of the 18th century, when we were engaged in 
the war against Revolutionary France. Throughout 1796 a 
British fleet had been operating in the Mediterranean, when, 
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in September of that year, balance of naval power was altered 
seriously to our detriment by the conclusion of the treaty of 
alliance between France and Spain. The accession of a new 
naval Power to our enemies left us, as soon as its fleets could 
be deployed against us, outmatched in naval strength in that 
sea. The odds against us were too heavy, and within two 
months the British Fleet under Sir John Jervis left the Mediter- 
ranean to avoid being overwhelmed by superior force. A 
few frigates employed on special tasks remained for a time, 
for they were doubtless possessed of sufficient mobility, in 
the face of enemies who were not too enterprising or skilful, 
to look after themselves for the time being; but they too 
left the Mediterranean within three months. For a year and 
a half after Jervis’s departure, no British fleet was seen in 
the Mediterranean Sea, where for a century and a half they 
had cruised at their will and made their strength felt. 

Napoleon was jubilant at the immediate result of the 
Spanish treaty. ‘“‘ The expulsion of the English,” he wrote, 
“has a great effect on the success of our military operations 
in Italy.” But it is worth remembering that though at the 
beginning of 1798 French fleets controlled the Mediterranean 
from end to end, at the end of it but two French ships of the 
line remained afloat—and they too were destroyed in their 
turn—for in the meanwhile the British Fleet had returned 
and the Battle of the Nile had been fought and won. 

This parallel is not quoted as a prophecy, as a facile 
assurance that in 18 months or so all will be well. The return 
to the Mediterranean was made possible by victories won in 
the meanwhile, and it will be time enough to prophesy a 
re-establishment of British sea power in the Pacific when the 
victories have been won that pave the way to that achieve- 
ment. But it is worth recalling as a reminder that it is no 
new thing for the creation of a hostile coalition against us, 
at a time when we have been hard pressed, to force on us the 
abandonment of an area of sea where we have hitherto 
exercised command; and that we have before now sur- 
mounted such reverses to win through to ultimate victory. 
But while it is all to the good that those who have access to 
all the facts—the Government and the Staffs of the Services, 
that is to say—should make quite sure by close investigation 
that any mistakes, errors of judgment or faulty dispositions 
that contributed to any of the defeats we suffered are recog- 
nised, and due precaution is taken against their repetition— 
no matter how drastic the action that precaution dictates— 
the rest of us would do well to avoid passing judgment on 
insufficient grounds, or dwelling so exclusively on the mistakes 
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that may prove to be responsible for recent set-backs, as to 
obscure recollection of what has already been achieved with 
success. 

It is no mean tale. Consider the basic problem of Britain 
and the British Empire when engaged in war, whoever the 
enemy—the maintenance of the sea communications by which 
Britain lives and which are the links of Empire. They have 
been assailed by an enemy who sticks at nothing, who makes 
use of calculated savagery as a deliberate policy. To defend 
them, we started the war with a Navy and an Air Force 
depleted far below the point of danger during the years of 
subservience to “‘ slogans ”’ rather than reason, of acceptance 
of the theories of doctrinaires rather than face realities. Yet, 
although losses have been heavy, and for the 12 months from 
June, 1940 to June, 1941—the latest date for which accurate 
figures of shipping losses have been published—averaged 
about 400,000 tons a month, the attack on them has been 
mastered to the extent that no one in this country has gone 
short of food or been under-nourished, nor has there been any 
serious interruption in the flow of supplies and munitions of 
war from America. . 

Germany’s attack on British command of the sea has 
been indirect, striking at shipping itself with the object of 
destruction rather than attempting to dominate the seas and 
control them—it is worthy of note that Japan has evinced 
a much clearer understanding of the working of sea power 
and what it can accomplish than have her European allies. 
Germany’s attack—feebly seconded by Italy—has been made 
by every agency within her power: U-boats, air forces, 
surface warship raiders, trusting to evasion for survival and 
success, and disguised merchant ships. Each has been 
mastered in its turn. 

The U-boats have had their waves of success. The first 
was at the outbreak of war, when they had the advantage of 
a start over the defence, gained by foreknowledge of what 
was coming. The U-boats were on their stations for attack 
before war began, ready to start—with the attack on the 
Athenia—within a few hours of the word being given. The 
defence, based on the convoy system, could only be brought 
gradually into force as merchant shipping which was scattered 
over all the seas could be gathered into convoys and provided 
with their protecting escorts ; but that process took no more 
than a few weeks. 

The next big wave of success came in June, 1940, when 
the U-boat numbers had been built up again after the heavy 
early losses, while the British defending forces of anti-U-boat 
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craft were severely depleted by the losses and damage suffered 
in the inshore operations in support of Holland and Belgium 
and following the collapse of France. It has since been 
revealed that some 70 or more British destroyers—out of a 
total all too small for the duties thrown on them—were out 
of action with damage received at that time, just as the French 
Navy failed us and that of Italy joined our enemies. It is 
not surprising that shipping losses rose to dangerous figures 
at that time; though the efforts of the shipyards, both in 
repairing and building, enabled the Navy to overtake the 
increase in the weight of its burden, and bring the losses 
down to some extent. 

The next rise came when Germany evolved a method of 
exploiting the shortage of convoy escorts, through the col- 
laboration of long-range bomber aircraft with the U-boats. 
The Focke-Wulf bombers were able to attack merchant ships 
when they were out of reach of fighter protection from British 
airfields, and were then almost defenceless against air attack ; 
and they were also able to assist the U-boats by reconnoitring 
for them, and calling them in to the attack of convoys which, 
without aid from the air, they would never have found. 

The new technique of attack was met by a new technique 


of defence. Defence against air attack was improved first by | 
training the crews of merchant ships’ A.A. guns—which were | 


largely increased in number and power as the guns became 
available, another production success—so that it became an 
exceedingly dangerous venture for a large bomber to attack 
a harmless-looking merchant ship, instead of the safe and easy 
pastime it had been a few months earlier. Further defence 
was provided by equipping convoys with fighter protection, 
the fighters being carried in merchant ships specially fitted 
for their conveyance, and fitted with catapults for launching 
them. But as before, one of the chief elements in the improved 
defence provided was the steady increase in the number of 
escort warships, which the steadily growing production was 
making available. As this increase materialised, the enemy’s 
new technique of attack, which was designed to exploit the 
shortage of escorts, lost its efficacy. 

Thus it was that the losses of shipping had been again 
brought down, towards the end of 1941, to a very low figure 
—no precise figures were published, but Mr. Churchill gave 
this to be understood in a speech at Ottawa a little later. 
Since then, they have risen again, the enemy having the same 
advantage against the United States at the outset of war 
against them that they had against us in 1939. That advan- 
tage is being overcome in the same way and by the same 
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means ; and the final conclusion is that the U-boat is no 
nearer winning this war than it was in 1918. That conclusion 
also holds good for the new agency of shipping destruction, 
the aircraft. We may, and no doubt shall, have further 
set-backs in this campaign. As each new method of attack 
has been countered in its turn, the enemy has been ingenious 
in devising still newer ; and since the evolution of the antidote 
must of necessity lag behind the appearance of the new weapon 
or technique of using old weapons, for a time the advantage 
is with the attack. 

Turning to the surface raider, the tale is the same. Here 
again the enemy had the advantage of foreknowledge of 
events, and the “ pocket battleship ’’ Admiral Graf Spee was 
at sea ready to start her raiding career before the outbreak 
of war. But in her three months at large she made no more 
than nine captures, and finally came to her end on the shoals 
of the River Plate after her action with Admiral Harwood’s 
squadron. Her sister ship the Deutschland had even less effect 
on our sea communications, though she succeeded in sinking 
the armed merchant cruiser Rawalpindi, and escaping without 
being brought to action. The third ship of the class sank the 
Jervis Bay and four ships of the 37 that Captain Fogarty 
Fegen had under his charge; but that was the extent of her 
influence on the Atlantic traffic to this country. 

The Scharnhorst and Gneisenau—two very much faster 
and more powerful ships—had slightly more success for a 
time. Reaching the Atlantic undetected, they succeeded in 
sinking 22 British ships which they caught unprotected. 
But their raiding career was short. Unable to return to 
Germany, probably through fear of being brought to action 
en route, they took refuge in Brest where damage inflicted 
by the R.A.F.’s attacks kept them immobilised for very nearly 
ayear. We shall have to reckon with them again ; but mean- 
while for the last 12 months they have made no contribution 
to the Battle of the Seas. 

The big cruisers have done no more. The Hipper made two 
forays. On the first, she was engaged by H.M.S. Berwick 
when she attacked a convoy, damaged and promptly driven 
off, while her supply ship was intercepted ; the convoy was 
unharmed except for one ship damaged. On the second, she 
sank seven ships in a convoy, but disappeared over the horizon 
before she could be brought to action. She then took refuge in 
Brest, whence she seems to have succeeded in returning home 
and has not since emerged. The Prinz Eugen came out with 
the Bismarck, escaped into Brest, where she was damaged 
and shut up for nine months ; escaped up Channel to Germany, 
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to be torpedoed by H.M.S. Trident off Trondheim a few days 
later. 

The story of the Bismarck needs no retelling. Her career 
lasted five days from the day of her first sailing, and though 
the Hood was sunk in action with her, she is at the bottom of 
the Atlantic, with all six of the supply ships that went out 
to minister to her needs while she should sweep British 
shipping from the ocean—as Hitler no doubt designed she 
should. 

The disguised German merchant-ship raiders have achieved 
little more beyond forcing on us widespread measures to 
provide protection against the damage they might otherwise 
do. The Kormoran was fortunate in being able to sink the 
famous Sydney as she herself was being sunk; and others 
have a record of savage attacks on passenger ships against 
them. But on the whole they have produced very little 
effect on the course of the war and a number of them have 
been sunk. Every form of enemy attack on Britain’s life- 
line, that is to say, has been securely held, and the tale is one 
of solid achievement. 

It is not for me to write of the achievements of the sister 
Services ; but the Army’s success in driving Italy out of East 
Africa, and the Air Force’s record in the Battle of Britain, 
give no handle to those who are inclined to complain that all 
is wrong. We should also remember that for a year and three- 
quarters Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, with a fleet that 
has been at all times inferior to that of Italy, has completely 
dominated the Eastern Mediterranean. Even when, through 
force of circumstance, he was given the task of operating, 
bare of air support, in waters dominated by the Luftwaffe, 
his fleet performed its task to the full and saw to it that no 
invader reached Crete by sea. 


These are real achievements, and the Services which have | 
succeeded in them will not fail in even sterner tasks, against } 
heavier odds. The nation has confidence in them, and will | 


see to it that they have leadership, guidance and equipment 
worthy of them, which recognises past errors and shortcom- 
ings and provides against any repetition of them. If they 
have not always had that hitherto, that is no reason for 
thinking or saying that all is wrong ; but it is a good reason 
for making sure that what has been wrong shall be righted 
without delay. 
H. G. THURSFIELD. 


INDIA UNDER THE UNION JACK 


Now that India, the most precious jewel in the Imperial 
crown, is being menaced by an aggression unprecedented in 
history, it is the time to strike a balance and see how India 
has fared under British rule. It is only suitable that the record 
of the Imperial power be examined at one of the most critical 
moments of its history. 

Britain took over India at that country’s darkest hour. 
The Mughal Empire had lost the last remnants of power, 
and the Shadow Emperor in Delhi had not even power to 
command allegiance a mile or two out of his capital. The 
country was in a state of chaos. Famine stalked the land. 
The country was overrun with marauding bands of discharged 
soldiers, religious fanatics murdering for the glory of their 
goddess (the notorious thuggee) and plain ordinary bandits. 
There was no central government to impose order in the vast 
sub-continent. The only oases of peace were in some districts 
where a strong man ruled. Arts and crafts had declined, 
trade languished because of the insecurity, industry declined 
because it could hardly find a market beyond the locality 
in which it was situated. 

This picture is confirmed, not from a British source but 
from the Indians themselves. Ananda Math, or the Abbey of 
Bliss, the novel of Bunkim Chandra Chatterjee, is a favourite 
reading of Indian nationalists; it actually inspired the 
terrorist movement in Bengal. But Chatterjee himself 
admits that the coming of the British saved Bengal from 
complete anarchy. His picture of Bengal just before the 
British took over is painted in so dark a colour as would 
appear incredible if it were not by an Indian nationalist. 
It should be read if we are to learn what England has done for 
India. 

The Japanese (and others) accuse Britain of having robbed 
the Indians of their independence. What these people over- 
look is the fact that only a part of India is under direct British 
administration. Two-fifths of the country is still controlled 
by Indian rulers. There are 562 Indian states covering 
between them 514,886 square miles with a population of 
60,000,000. Of these, Hyderabad and Kashmir are larger 
than many a European country. And it surely speaks 
volumes for the British rule that it is exactly among the 
Princes, the last independent rulers of India, that it finds some 
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of its most loyal supporters. Britain allows the rulers an 
absolutely free hand. She does not intervene unless they 
abuse their powers and oppress their subjects. In such case 
the overriding duty of the Paramount Power is to protect the 
welfare of the Indian peoples. But such cases are very few 
and far between. For over 500 states there have been only 
about a dozen interventions since the Mutiny, and the loyalty 
of the Indian Princes to the British Raj has stood the severest 
of tests. In two world wars they have placed their armies and 
resources at the service of the King-Emperor, and no blan- 
dishments and bribes could make them flinch from the path 
of loyalty. 


One of the most notorious failings of all the previous | 
régimes has been the failure to protect India from invasion | 


from the north-west. Ever since the days of the Aryan 
invasions and of the march of Alexander the Great, successful 
conquerors of India had come from the north-west. Britain 
has kept India free from attack for the last 200 years. Since 
Nadir Shah looted Delhi and carried away the Peacock 
Throne, no Power has invaded India from the land. It was 
Britain that kept India from being overwhelmed by the 
steam roller of Russia with all the untold sufferings that 
Tsarist rule would have brought. 

The Indian Army has been fashioned as an efficient fighting 
instrument. Its functions are several. It defends India’s 
frontiers. It helps to maintain law and order. And, finally, 
India contributes to the defence of the Empire. What the 
Indian Army does ot do is what the Indian armies of the 
pre-British era did, and that was to kill and rob peaceful 
inhabitants and to stage revolts against any ruler who tried 
to govern. Considering the immense size of India and her 
population of nearly 400,000,000, the size of the army is 
surely one of the most potent tributes to British rule. The 
peace-time army consists of some 60,000 British troops and 
150,000 Indians. The proportion of military to civilian 
population was, in 1931, I in 1,280. This should be compared 
with the proportion in Nazi Germany before war was declared. 
There, out of a population of some 80,000,000, the German 
Army numbered about 4,000,000, a proportion of I in 20. 
The two figures point a moral. 

Another of India’s troubles before the coming of the 
British rule was misgovernment. The great administrative 
machinery created by the Mughal Emperors had completely 
broken down. Instead of the honest, conscientious and well- 
paid Mughal civil servant, a new kind of official descended 
upon India like a cloud of locusts. Their activities are best 
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described by a Turkish proverb: ‘‘ The riches of the State 
are as deep as the sea; and he who does not help himself is 
a fool.” The proverb held good but for one thing: it was 
not only the wealth of the State that the officials helped 
themselves to, it was the wealth of the general public as well. 
British rule brought an administrative machinery worthy of 
comparison with the great administrative service of the 
Roman Empire. The Indian Civil Service introduced new 
standards into Indian government services. The I.C.S. 
official was not only scrupulously honest, impartial and 
unbribable, but efficient as well, in a way that native official- 
dom of the old standard never was. It was the British, too, 
who brought to India the technical improvements that alone 
have made modern administration possible—the telegraph, 
the railway, the aeroplane, the telephone, the wireless. 
Again the I.C.S. numbers but a handful, seemingly lost in the 
vast human sea of India. But they are not lost. They stand 
out in the mass by their sterling qualities. As to what the 
Indian people thought of them, it is best to go to the people 
themselves and find out. When, as it often happens in 
Madras, a rural administrative officer is addressed as ‘‘ incar- 
nation of justice’ or “ cherisher of the poor,” surely really 
means what it says. 

Malcontents say that the I.C.S. means alien rule and so 
justifies the saying of an Indian nationalist that he would 
prefer to see India ruled like hell by Indians to being ruled 
like heaven by the British; let us see what is the actual 
state of the case. Already in 1904, out of 26,908 men drawing 
salaries from {60 to £800 (an extremely high standard for 
Indian conditions), 16,283 were Indians, 5,420 were Eurasians 
and only 5,205 were Europeans. The comment which Lord 
Curzon made at this stage is worth quoting : 


“Tt reveals a European system of government entrusted largely 
to non-European hands, and beyond all, it testifies to a steady 
growth of loyalty and integrity on the one part, and of willing 
recognition of these virtues on the other, which is rich with hope 
for the future.” 


Since the days of Lord Curzon Indianisation has advanced 
a great deal. The only non-Indian civil servants are those 
whose presence is absolutely indispensable. They are few in 
numbers—the late Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley quotes a case where 
a population of over 1,000,000 was efficiently administered 
by two British officials. They are chosen with scrupulous 
care after vigorous tests and examinations on them. 

In cultural matters, British rule brought to India another 
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great change. Before the advent of the British, Indian 
contacts with Europe had been comparatively slight. Only 
a few individuals were effected by Western civilisation. 
Now all this has changed. The educational policy inaugurated 
by Macaulay has been severely and rightly criticised, but no 
one can ignore the benefits it has brought to India. Through 
the introduction of English the Indian received for the first 
time a language which could be understood from Baluchistan 
to Bengal, and from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. The 
number of people able to speak and understand English is 
said to be 2,000,000. A mere drop in the ocean of 400,000,000, 
but these 2,000,000 form the intellectual élite of India. 
English education conferred on India another boon. By 
bringing India in contact with Western civilisation and making 
its wealth accessible to the Indians it solved the grave problem 
of arresting the rapid decay of literature and the arts. To-day 
the vernacular literatures are flourishing. They have produced 
men of world distinction like Tagore and Igbal. The same 
applies to the arts. In the field of ancient monuments, the 
work of men like Lord Curzon is responsible for the preserva- 
tion of historical treasures such as the Taj Mahal which 
otherwise would have been lost. That this work of preserva- 
tion is now continued by Indians themselves is a tribute to 
Britain’s inspiring example. In science the position is similar. 
A brilliant succession of British scientists, since the days 
when Sir William Jones proved the links between Sanskrit 
and Western languages, have put Indian science on the high 
eminence it now occupies in the scientific world. One example 
will be sufficient to show what the British contribution was. 
Before his rediscovery by British historians and archeologists 
the Indians were ignorant of the very name and existence of 
Asoka, one of the greatest rulers their country has produced ! 
But the acid test of British rule is not in its fostering of 
cultural activities, however valuable they might be. India, 
better perhaps than any other country, illustrates the truth of 
the Italian saying, “‘ Words do not fill the belly.” And if the 
belly is not filled, no amount of flourishing culture can redeem 
the Government from accusations of failure. How does the 
British rule stand in this respect ? The best index are the 
population figures. As we have already noticed, the latest 
census (1941) gives a figure of nearly 390,000,000. In 1800 
it was estimated at about 100,000,000, a fourfold increase in 
140 years. The British abolished the causes of the high death 
rate and provided new opportunities for the living. The 
death rate was partly reduced by the abolition of the perpetual 
wars and riots which had afflicted the unhappy country. 
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When critics point out the communal riots it should be remem- 
bered that the victims of all the riots in the last 50 years do 
not amount to as many victims as one large-scale massacre 
of the ‘‘ good old days.” By defending India from invasion 
and by settling the disputes of her warring races and creeds, 
Britain brought India peace and security in which alone her 
population could expand. The chronic famines of the bad 
years were abolished by improvement in agriculture and in 
communications, for, in the past, people in one village might 
starve while grain was rotting in the next. Modern hygiene 
and sanitation have also helped to lower the death rate. 

But to prevent death is not enough. Food and work must 
be provided for the living. It was British rule which changed 
India from a number of primitive states to her present posi- 
tion as one of the leading industrial countries of the world. 

Agriculture is, however, still the main occupation of the 
Indian people, and 80 per cent. of her peoples get their living 
from the land. British rule brought many changes here. 
New crops were introduced. Cotton, jute, coffee, tea are now 
grown on a large scale. The age-old traditional system of 
agriculture was modified to suit modern developments. The 
resources of science have been harnessed into the service of 
the peasant. The Imperial Research Institute at Pusa and 
the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar 
are not only scientific institutes, they have an educational 
service—their inspectors and instructions reach peasants in 
the remotest of villages. But the greatest progress has been 
achieved by the extension of irrigation. Modern irrigation 
was introduced into India in 1819 by Lieutenant Rodney 
Blane near Delhi. Since then great works including the Cau- 
very scheme in Madras, the Agra and Ousra Canals have been 
completed, while the Sutley Scheme, now being executed, 
ranks with the Boulder Dam and the Dnieper Dam. The 
annual expenditure on irrigation was £74,000,000 (1938) 
and the irrigated area—21,000,000 acres. 

Industry on modern lines in India is a British creation, but 
from the beginning Indians, especially Parsees, have bene- 
fitted from industrial expansion. Iron and steel and textiles 
are the biggest industries. The value of industrial production 
can be indicated by the fact that India exported Rs. 750,000,000 
of industrial goods in 1930. India’s trade with the outside 
world was put on a new basis by the steamship and the aero- 
plane which cut down the time of travel first from months 
to weeks and now to days. The influence of the Suez Canal 
can be seen in the rise of modern trade figures—from 
Rs. 800,000,000 in 1864 they rose to over Rs. 6,000,000,000 
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in 1929. In the same way railways and modern roads re- 
placed the tracks and paths which had served their purpose 
and for the first time made India an economic unit. The 
steadily growing revenue is a proof of the progress the country 
has been making under the British Raj. The revenue of the 
Central Government is now £70,000,000, to which the Pro- 
vincial Governments add another £64,000,000. 

This record is one to remember. Let us be sure, in any 
changes we make, lest we lose some of this good and replace 
it by a less worthy rule. 

NAWABZADA OF SARDHANA. 


THE VEREENIGING OATH 


To THE Epiror oF The National Review 


Sir,—With regard to your article, by Mr. Barber, on p. 611 of your 
December issue, “‘ South Africa and the Empire.” You may have space 
for two short notes. 

(1) While the constitutional jiggery-pokery of our Status Act and 
the Abdication Act (“ appointing ” King George VI to be King of South 
Africa) was in hand, Field-Marshal Smuts was in our Cabinet as Deputy 
Prime Minister. 

(2) As regards our local oath of allegiance being now merely to King 
George VI by virtue of his “ appointment” by our local Parliament, 
it is worth remembering that all the Boer leaders at Vereeniging, with 
General Hertzog heading the list, swore allegiance to King Edward VII, 
and “‘ his heirs and successors according to law,” i.e., according to the 
succession as regulated by an ancient British Act of Parliament. And not 
even the Union Parliament has yet absolved them from that oath. 

Yours very truly, 
C. R. PRANCE. 
Port St. Johns, 
Cape Province, 
South Africa. 
January 16, 1942. 
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THE CURSE OF COLLECTIVISM 


In all the history of mankind no single twenty years can show 
more error than the period 1918-38. Two short decades 
proved long enough for the world to pass from the conclusion 
of the war to end war, to the beginning of the war which 
threatens to end civilisation. It is, so far as I know, not 
suggested that the origins of the Hitler War are to be found 
in anything that happened prior to 1918, the present upheaval 
has arisen out of the doings of the world since that date. 
Those doings, or at least the greater part of them, have been 
connected with a universal determination to create a better 
world, to improve the condition of mankind and, above all, 
to establish a state of affairs from which war should once and 
for all be excluded. We have always known that the road to 
Hell was paved with good intentions and we now know that 
Hell was never reached more quickly and the road to it never 
so well paved. If, therefore, any generality is ever justified 
it is surely true to say that in making our preparations for a 
better world when Hitler is out of it, we should first of all 
determine that nothing which was urged between 1918-38 
should have any place in our minds or speech. 

These disastrous twenty years were characterised by the 
general adoption of the habit of looking into a speculative 
future rather than into an informative past. In 1914-18 
Europe lost its manhood and the young and the old and the 
feeble who have done their best to carry on without the 
strength and virility of the lost generation have been over- 
prone to experiment with impractical Utopian ideas and less 
than willing to take the natural, stronger line of thought 
which bases itself on fact and experience. If one thought 
more than another can be said to have dominated this Sisy- 
phean period it is the notion that virtue was to be found in the 
philosophy of collectivism. The world has been run on 
collectivist lines to a degree previously unknown. Every 
individual has been urged to enrol himself in some form of 
collective organisation for mutual protection and always 
nominally for peace, an argument which overlooks the fact 
that organisation is a fighting term and the come-together 
movement, however it may describe itself, is always designed 
to operate against some force, some section, some class or some 
interest. The spirit of collectivism reached its zenith in the 
almost universal desire for collective security as defined by the 
League of Nations, and we may find perhaps some small 
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measure of hope for the future in the rapid rise and still more 
rapid collapse of that impractical, illogical and now wholly 
discredited myth. It went the length of declaring the 
indivisibility of peace, a phrase which now unmasked proves 
to mean nothing but the universality of war and not only war, 
but in obedience to a world wholly enslaved by the collectivist 
madness—total war. 

Collectivism is a cowardly philosophy, essentially German 
in character, undermining all that is best in the individual, 
and, by offering the unobtainable on earth, robbing him of the 
attainable in Heaven. Heaven being a state into which one 
enters as a single soul and outside the reach of the laws or 
resolutions of any collectivist body however powertul. Collec- 
tivism scoffs at the natural arrangement whereby the Devil 
takes the hindmost and substitutes a scheme under which he 
takes the lot. 

While many accept the individualistic character of Heaven 
they still retain a measure of hope that some good may be 
found in the collectivist theory as applied to earth: 1918-38 
ought by now to have completely dispelled any such delusions. 
Collectivism may almost be described as a short cut to the 
attainment of the exact opposite of one’s desires, and two 
illustrations support this disappointing definition. I leave 
aside Collective Security, for unless we have passed the stage 
when we are willing to play with that powerful lever for the 
promotion of war there is no hope for mankind. The collective 
idea has been attempted on a big scale in connection with 
disarmament, and also in connection with tariffs and other 
barriers to trade. The more vigorous the application of the 
collective panacea the more pronounced have been the 
negative results. In the twenty years to which I refer there 
have been not less than twenty major occasions on which the 
wisdom of the world has declared with unanimity that tariffs, 
quotas, barter arrangements, subsidies and other barriers to 
the free flow of trade and commerce should be removed. That 
opinion has been expressed whenever economists have gathered 
together and the political literature of our times repeats it 
again and again. There is no record of any resolution to the 
contrary, never before has so much Free Trade been preached 
and so little practised, every resolution demanding the reduc- 
tion of tariffs having resulted in higher tariff walls. The 
nations have met and declared the need for reduction and 
then gone home and increased their tariffs in order to have a 
margin for reduction if and when the unanimous decision of 
the conference should be implemented. 

This degrading collectivism may be expressed in another 
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way. It means in effect that no one must do the right until 
everyone else had agreed to doit also. It is the direct opposite 
of the more manly individualistic conception expressed in the 
phrase ‘‘ Do the right and damn the consequences’’. Study 
of the history of the numerous disarmament conferences 
brings out more clearly the natural evil which lurks behind 
the cloak of collectivism. Nations have armed to be prepared 
for agreement to disarm, and worse, have agreed to disarm 
and surreptitiously adopted the opposite course. 

Tariffs and disarmament between them provide the com- 
plete answer to those who would have us believe that we can 
secure a peaceful world by the multiplication of paper agree- 
ments. But the inherent fallacy of the collectivist idea can 
be traced deeper down and is of even wider application. The 
notion that troubles can best be solved by talking about them 
is directly opposed to’such older and saner ideas as ‘‘ Mind your 
own business ’’ or “ Let sleeping dogs lie.”” No sooner do 
human beings get together to talk about agreement than there 
arises at once a perfectly natural division into sides each of 
which is forced into a position from which retreat is difficult. 
Grievances and troubles are magnified this way but even 
worse, grievances and troubles which have no real existence 
are created for the purpose of debate, and either materialise 
themselves or bring to light other grievances and troubles on 
which further dissensions can be founded. 

The Dorcas Meeting, the Tower of Babel, or, to put these 
things into proper sequence in intrinsic iniquity, the League 
of Nations, all put a premium upon ignorance. They give to 
persons or nations the opportunity to express opinions on 
matters of which they are necessarily incapable of forming a 
judgment. To the League of Nations must be attributed the 
modern habit of inviting discussion of foreign affairs by the 
ignorant of all nations. Prior to the Kaiser’s War the popular 
press in England, and the same applies in more or less degree 
to every other country, devoted scant attention to foreign 
affairs and there was no League of Nations Union working to 
churn up common interest in, and general misunderstand- 
ing of, these matters. Our Foreign Office was generally 
left out of Party dissensions. Gladstone did, it is true, 
endeavour without great success to work up our enthusiasm 
on behalf of the Armenians, and earlier still, Shaftesbury 
aroused our indignations over slavery. But with such 
exceptions we did not attempt as a people to pass judgment 
on the doings of other peoples, on their right to live in their 
own way or their freedom to choose, or may be only to submit 
to, some particular form of government. The League of 
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Nations changed all that and changed it very rapidly, so that 
the opinions of the French potlu or the Welsh miner were 
considered to have a practical bearing on the problems of China 
or the rights and wrongs of the Hindu-Moslem differences in 
India. We ourselves acknowledged, at least in theory, the 
right of the Spaniard or the Ethiopian to be heard and to vote 
equally with England in the Councils of Geneva. 

These twenty short years containing, as we now know, 
more error than can be found in eight or ten centuries of the 
Dark Ages, are now mercifully over, and it is up to us to make 
sure that they are recognised for what they were. They 
produced a disregard of honesty in public affairs going far 
beyond any devilment conceived by Machiavelli. They made 
it possible, for instance, for the Socialists to masquerade as the 
guardians of peace, to place the responsibility for war on to 
bogies of their own manufacture, and in the end to throw off 
the mask and stand out boldly as the champions of total war. 

It is all very well to talk of plans for the future. ‘With all 
the practice of the last twenty years it is not difficult to cocker- 
up impossible schemes, but before even thinking of the future 
it is imperatively necessary to understand the past. The 
gravest danger to the future lies, in my judgment, in the fact 
that many of the people now talking about it are those who 
bear the chief responsibility for the abominations of 1918-38. 
Organisation on the grandest possible scale is the fashion of 
the moment, necessary because we are at war and have 
perforce to arrange for the maximum of destruction in the 
minimum of time. After 1918 it was widely argued and far 
too generally accepted that the machinery of war could be 
applied with advantage to the purposes of peace. This 
argument applied to finance, for instance, has well-nigh 
destroyed the work of a couple of centuries in which finance 
became the prime lubricator of progress. 

Unless the human being is wholly incapable of learning 
from experience we should surely by now be convinced of the 
truth of the opposite argument and know that whatever is 
good for war is for that very reason bad for peace. Peace 
and war are opposites and for the purposes of peace we should 
eschew the methods appropriate to war. Peace is a state of 
mind, not a document, a state of mind which allows to every 
nation and to every man the right to live as they themselves 
decide with the sole reservation that no damage shall be done 
to others, that there shall be no aggression. There can be 
no peace in a world where every nation and every man 
claims the right to share in the management of other people’s 
business. And progress follows peace, for when every nation 
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and every man is making an individual contribution to 
thought, to culture and to comfort, progress will thrive on 
variety, diversity, and originality, qualities the value of which 
is denied by the philosophy of collectivism and organisation. 
You can organise down to a common level, always sinking 
lower, but the error of the notion that you can organise up 
is demonstrated to the point of positive proof by the history 
of the years between the two world wars. 
ERNEST BENN. 


AIR POWER IN THE WAR 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


S1r,—I notice one or two misstatements in the article, “‘ Air Power in 
the War” in the current National Review. It is not a fact that H.M.S. 
Warspite was hit by torpedoes at the Battle of Jutland. Only one British 
battleship was hit by a torpedo in that battle, H.M.S. Marlborough, and 
she was hit by one and not by three. The displacement of the Warspite 
is Not 25,000 tons as stated, but 30,600 tons. There is no definite authority 
for the statement that the displacement of the Bismarck was actually 
40,000 tons, though there is good reason for concluding that it was more 
than the 35,000 tons specified in the engagement into which the German 
Government had entered. 

Apart from these errors, the statement that “There is from the 
designer’s standpoint, no real difficulty in building a ship immune from 
air or under-water attack” cannot be justified; nor can the statement 
that the design of the Prince of Wales to be effective should have been 
5,000 tons larger. 

These errors are quite unimportant to the general line of argument 
of the article with which I am in agreement. 

Yours, etc., 
Nava UNIT. 


THE SMUGNESS OF THE B.B.C. 


Just as I loathed the crass ineptitude of the British Periodical 
Press before the war, so I detest the appalling smugness of 
the B.B.C. during the war. 

Don’t misunderstand me: there is much that is fine, com- 
petent, and generally inspiriting in the B.B.C. programmes, 
but the smugness running through the whole enterprise is 
revolting. 

The cause is not the men who staff the organisation, the 
trouble is due to the System. As Mr. P. P. Eckersley, the 
original Chief Engineer of the B.B.C., says in his admirable 
book, The Power behind the Microphone : 


** The character of the B.B.C. largely determines the character 
of the programmes it produces. It might not seem to matter 
whether the B.B.C. were ruled with an iron hand or allowed to 
sprawl over Portland Place in self-satisfied freedom. Actually it 
does matter how the organisation is ruled. From the first, the B.B.C. 
staff has been subjected to rigid control by the Directorate and the 
tigidity of the programmes is largely due to the rigidity of the 
organisation. This control may have been necessary at first, but it 
is not desirable any longer. Many of those who have left the B.B.C. 
have complained in public and in private of what they describe as 
the harsh domination exercised during his term of office by Sir 
John Reith, and now to a milder degree by the inheritors of his 
tradition.” 


Mr. Eckersley should know : he was forced to resign from 
the B.B.C. after many years’ brilliant and faithful service, 
because—again I quote his own words—‘I was about to 
become what is called the ‘ guilty party’ in an action for 
divorce.” 

Can you wonder that hypocrisy rolls in a thick cloud along 
the multitudinous corridors of Broadcasting House and per- 
meates into every branch of its multifarious activities ? And 
out of this hypocrisy is bred the appalling smugness of which 
I complain. 

I rarely listen-in to anything but the News and an occa- 
sional Talk these days. I am a Philistine so far as music is 
concerned—unless one of the composers who has melodic 
genius is being played—and the ordinary variety programme 
(about which I shall have something to say in a minute) 
me with murderous impulses. As for the plays, the B.B.C. has 
produced one radio dramatist of outstanding merit—but only 
one. His name is Patrick Hamilton. 
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In many ways an admirable organiser (but a much too- 
stern disciplinarian) the first Director-General of the B.B.C.— 
Sir John Reith—was in some respects the worst possible 
man for the job. A deeply-devout religionist of the I’m-will- 
ing-to-burn-every-sinner-at-the-stake type, he thrust a clammy 
hand on every branch of the enterprise from the beginning, 
and the premises, instead of being, as it should have been, 
the home of a thrilling new enterprise, loving adventure, 
became in true Calvinistic fashion the abode of dull and deadly 
orthodoxy. If ever an Institution deserved to have the 
slogan 


SAFETY FIRST 


printed on its notepaper, it is the B.B.C. 

That is the main trouble with the B.B.C. (apart from its 
smugness, I mean) ; its general insipidity. I agree with Mr. 
Eckersley entirely when he says in the Introduction to his 
book: ‘‘ But it [the B.B.C.] is such a feeble thing compared 
with what it might be. It is a great bore, dull and hackneyed 
and pompously self-conscious. Its effect is more a drug than 
a stimulant . . . self-satisfaction oozes between salacious 
jokes, hardly tolerable in a music-hall, while views are given 
in prosy essays read in the high-pitched whine of emasculated 
liberalism. The B.B.C. stands, either remote and dictatorial 
or pawky and condescending, oblivious of opportunity ; hope- 
less in its timidity.” 

Golden words! ‘. . . oblivious of opportunity ; hopeless 


in its timidity.”’ 


Well, what can you expect when prominent and valuable 
members of the staff are forced to resign—in order to avoid 
getting the sack—if they have any difficulty in adjusting their 
private affairs ? What can you expect if the B.B.C. remains 
a purely Government institution ; if it retains the monopoly 
of the wavelengths—and is ruled by men whose idea of intelli- 
gent entertainment (which is what the chief function of the 
B.B.C. should be apart from telling us the news) is a mixture 
of filthy jokes (in the Variety programmes) and indifferently 
tendered music ? 


Anyone who has entered Broadcasting House to do any 
work there is conscious of the very peculiar atmosphere which 
prevails. There is much feverish activity, but a good deal of 
furtive uneasiness. This is caused, I have been informed, by 
the general atmosphere of suspicion. Every man is afraid of 
his neighbour ; no one can tell who can be trusted and who 
isan informer to Authority. The place (apart from the pre- 
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sence of a multitude of girls and women, most of them plain, 
some astonishingly attractive), might be some kind of reforma- 
tory school ruled by a very strict Principal. And when an 
upset does occur—as is inevitable—every endeavour is made 
to hush it up. The remarkable misadventures of the former 
editor of The Listener, culminating in his leaving Broadcasting 
House after winning a Law Courts’ case, is an instance in point. 


And now to some of the more obvious faults (always cul- 
minating in that soul-destroying smugness) of the B.B.C. as 
shown in the programmes. 

When the B.B.C. has a great subject to deal with, it often 
rises magnificently to the occasion, but what I may term the 
ordinary routine of its programme is everything that Mr. 
Eckersley says. 

“‘ Oblivious of opportunity, hopeless in its timidity.” In 
other words, it is always playing safe, afraid to chance its arm, 
and, therefore, it is too often so deadly dull. 

Its purely entertainmert side—or what it erroneously 
conceives to be entertainment—is perhaps the chief culprit. 
In this particular I want to be strictly fair. The most talented 
artiste, especially if he is a comedian, quickly wears out his 
welcome on the air. In the old music-hall days a comedian 
could—and often did—rely on practically the same material 
for years on end, and he was able to get away with it because 
people only saw him (unless he remained in London) about 
once in every six months. And then he did his stuff before a 
comparatively small audience and in only one town at that. 
Now he “ plays ”’ to an audience of millions every time he goes 
on the air. There is a tremendous difference. 

Some artistes have become very successful broadcasters. 
Robb Wilton is my own particular favourite, but there area 
strictly limited number of others. This does not affect my 
criticism, however, that the average variety programme, even 
when the jokes are clean (which isn’t very often), is an insult 
to the average person’s intelligence. Who are the people who 
write these scripts ? What has been their upbringing ? Where 
have they gained their experience? By what qualities (or 
lack of them), have they got their present jobs? In this 
connection, I should like to tell of the experience of a very 
successful writer of my acquaintance. Feeling the need ofa 
temporary change in occupation, he wrote to the Moguls of 
the B.B.C. offering his services at whatever salary they thought 
was fair. His application was turned down flat. Yet his name 
is known to millions—his book sales alone run into colossal 
figures—and he is a very versatile author. 
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Then there are those discussions—those godawful discus" 
sions! The only time at which the average man can hope to 
listen-in is in the evening, and that is just the time when the 
B.B.C bring together (it would seem) the deadliest bores in 
the country to argue at great length among themselves the 
most abtruse subjects. This is on a par with discussing post- 
war problems when we haven’t even begun yet to start 
winning the war! What a race we are to be sure ! 

These “ Talks,’ as they are called, I believe, have always 
been badly chosen—with rare exceptions when, by a curious 
law of contrast, they are brilliant. I remember a series some 
years ago entitled “‘ Men Talking.” These were so utterly 
unlike any talk in which I have ever heard virile and normal 
men engage, that I wrote an article for my friend, Maurice 
Gorham, the then Editor of the Radio Times. Gorham, being 
a sportsman with a strong sense of humour, published it. 

The deluge of letters which he received from the long- 
haired, the short-haired and the muddled cranks generally ! 
I often wonder what those who liked to consider themselves 
the Intelligentsia in those days are doing now ? It is difficult 
to imagine the Long-Haired male in the Commandos, for 
instance, although the Short-Haired Twerp is probably doing 
her bit somewhere or other. 

To sum up, if Talks and Discussions are to be worth while, 
for Heaven’s sake make them interesting to the majority. 


Broadcasting, as Eckersley points out, is a tremendous 
force either for good or bad—and for excitement or boredom ; 
and my point (and his) is that the B.B.C. is missing a terrific 
opportunity and that the British Public—you, I, and the man 
next door—are the consequent losers. Too often when the 
B.B.C. is not smug it is banal, and that is an unforgivable 
fault. 

The chief difficulty, I think, is that it is both a Govern- 
ment institution and a monopoly. Without the health-giving 
blood of competition every business gets into a groove— 
and the B.B.C. wants a mighty powerful jolt to get it out of 
its present very deep rut. The war certainly hasn’t done it ; 


this} apart from the News items, and the frequent exhortations to 


invest our money, we might almost still be at Peace so far as 
any artistic progress is concerned. 

There is a stultifying shortage of ability in various Depart- 
ments of the B.B.C. whilst men outside who have ability are 
not encouraged to use it. When it is remembered that Broad- 
casting House is really just another branch of the Civil 
Service, this is not to be wondered at, of course, but it is very 
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bad for British Broadcasting, and it is not fair on the public 
who, if the present system was altered, would be given 
infinitely better programmes. The point, it seems to me, is 
not a question whether the present programmes are good 
value for the small annual licence money—viewed on this 
basis, the B.B.C. are giving marvellous value, of course 
(although we mustn’t forget the heavy cost of wireless sets)— 
but whether they could not be immeasurably improved. I say 
they could, but it would be necessary for an entirely different 
mentality to be installed at Portland Place for this to be 
effected. 

Competition is what is wanted ; if there was competition 
in this country as in America, then writers and artistes—who 
are paid shockingly poor rates at the present time—would 
receive better treatment and more encouragement. 

I do not intend to say anything here about the wisdom (or 
otherwise) of a purely Government-controlled institution like 
the B.B.C. having the power to suppress free discussion of 
important political subjects. Whilst this is advisable, no 
doubt, in war time (if you have faith in the Government in 
power), it is distinctly bad in normal conditions. Some sort 
of censorship is always necessary, naturally—the “ blue” 
jokes of the B.B.C. comedians should receive the first attention 
—but, taking the most indulgent view, it is quite wrong for 
the broadcasting system we have at present in the British Isles 
to be a Government institution. 

There is much more I should like to say on this particular 
subject, but my space is filled. Those of you, however, who 
wish to study the matter more deeply should read Mr. 
Eckersley’s admirable book. 

SYDNEY HORLER. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


‘““ A JOURNEY INTO THE INTERIOR ”’ 


On Easter Tuesday, the spring of the year, I set off to explore 
the land lying behind the great brown river of the Demerara, 
and its coast belt of sugar estates, intersected by canals and 
sluice-gates brightened by the tender green of the rice fields. 
The incident of this flat expanse is found in the water towers 
and swaying palms. Behind the flats are the forests, and rising 
above them the mountains, and the far savannahs, that high 
plateau the cattle country of the Colony. 

At quarter to eight in the morning we embarked from the 
wharf at Georgetown on the ferry boat that plies to the west 
bank. We were a motley crew. The “leader” (save the 
word) of the party was a half-breed woman—half Arawak, 
half white. She had led us to understand that every arrange- 
ment had been made to ensure our comfortable, or at least 
safe, conduct to the great waterfall of Kaieteur, or, more 
correctly, “‘ Kaietuck ’’ the South American Indian name. 
The stipulated party of 10 swelled with each stage of our 
journey till by the time we reached Garraway Stream we 
numbered 15; some half-dozen white people, the rest every 
variety of racial mixture, Portuguese and Creole, a cheerful, 
self-confident rather aggressive party. 

The first day of the journey was close and hot with a 
following wind. Past the great sugar estates, with their 
imposing houses and extensive buildings, forming each a 
community in itself, past the pale green rice fields we rumbled, 
in the queer little corrugated iron train. In two hours we 
reached Parika, our point of departure on the great Essequibo 
River. The wharf was crowded with fruit-sellers: bright- 
coloured rags and dark faces, wicker trays of fruit, fruit set 
out in rows on the ground ; the familiar pine-apple, bananas, 
plantains and pawpaw in great abundance, with other fruit 
unfamiliar to many lands. 

One picturesque bunch of what looked like gigantic hazel 
nuts on a light grey-green stem—quite an ideal decoration for 
a big blue bowl—caught my eye. A dusky Guianese of our 
party apostrophised my purchase contemptuously: ‘‘ That 
is only ‘ guinup’ what monkeys and children eat.’’ Monkeys 
and children have good taste! It is no more repaying than 
the familiar South African loquat ; the central seed enormous, 
the surrounding flesh very thin, yet the taste is quite delicious, 
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and with nothing to do, sailing up the wide brown muddy 
Essequibo, it was an agreeable substitute for sweets—equally 
nice, and less cloying, while husking the “‘ guinup’”’ provided 
a lazy occupation. On and on up the vast Essequibo we 
glided, swampy land with thick mangrove trees with their 
many-fibred roots springing outward stretched into the muddy 
stream: the occasional whisk and stir of birds in the jungle. 
Trees! great trees, scrub trees, bushes . . . an inextricable 
mass, an occasional alligator looking like a log of old wood 
under the banks. The jungle comes down right to the water's 
edge, crowded, impenetrable, pathless. 

After a luncheon, or, as we say in Guiana of the second 
meal of the day, “ breakfast” (déjeuner), of briny, badly 
cooked ham, fluffy white bread, and tinned butter, in the 
afternoon the journey became more varied. We stopped at 
the old capital of Essequibo, Fort Island, and landed to see 
a bare brick building, the old Dutch church, still extant. 
The heat, to borrow from Gunga Din, enough to “ make 
your eyebrows crawl’’: a thirsty land or perhaps my impres- 
sion was affected by the ham. . 

As mid-day passed, the afternoon light and heat softened ; 
we were reaching clearer and clearer water. On all hands the 
wooded banks receding as we took a middle course, and 
innumerable islands broke the monotony of the river. 

6.30. o'clock Bartica! A glorious islet-studded basin, a 
picturesque settlement of wooden houses facing the sea-like 
river: darkling and evening light, it might have been Lake 
Windermere or Okataina, near Rotorua in New Zealand. 

The hotel offered plain accommodation. After dinner the 
whole party were invited to a local dance. Few were the 
votaries of terpsichore after the long hot day. Joining with 
a few of the more energetic I bathed in the great Essequibo ; 
delicious after the heat, the light on the water quite lovely ; 
back along the open square of the little town—immensely 
enhanced in beauty by darkness and artificial light, and so to 
bed. , 

We had an early start. The bed was not as bad as the 
bunk I had when I was a prisoner on board a German raider. 
But I was glad to get up, and, disentangling myself from my 
ragged mosquito net (cobbled together with hair pins), I 
managed to get a fairly early turn at the ladies’ shower. 

The second day of the Kaieteur trip is considered the test 
day. For 100 miles, for 104 hours—when the going is good— 
the traveller is thrown from side to side, backwards and for- 
wards, bucketting up and down: “ take care,” shouted our 
cheerful organiser, “‘ people have had an arm or a leg broken 
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in this lorry ’: she spoke from the vantage of the front seat 
beside the driver, the only possible seat on our shaking heaving 
juggernaut. Juggernaut is right: we crashed tank-like over 
fallen tree trunks, we heaved over boulders and into pit-like 
holes, we rolled along the deep narrow jungle track. “ This 
is a jungle picnic.” . . . “ Yes,’ screamed the “ organiser.” 
There was no gainsaying it. One hundred miles. On a lorry 
with steel-bound double wheels, on a “‘ track’’ which is dignified 
by no better name by the roadmen and miners, for whom it 
is the life-line between the interior and Bartica: the last 
outpost of civilisation. 

An aisle of green meeting overhead ; a swing down another 
defile and the trees break ; above the unimaginable blue of 
the sky . . . the woods are all astir. Little brilliant birds, 
turquoise or palest blue, darting out and back with a flash 
of colour and into the woods again, one was such a bright-eyed 
fellow with a brilliant yellow waistcoat. Toucans with their 
absurd big bills and rosy breast feathers, Powys, large birds, 
the ‘‘ jungle turkey ” and very good eating, emerged and then 
flew back. Above all there were the butterflies ! 

BUTTERFLIES. Just like that! The ‘ Blue Emperor,” 
unbelievably glorious, great big soft flopping creatures, 
jewels against the dark of the woods, equally lovely against 
the pale green: flights of butterflies, by ones and twos, and 
then in swarms; once a dozen flew under the tent of the 
lorry, but for all they seemed to droop on the air, they flut- 
tered out of reach when we tried to catch them. Golden 
butterflies in a cloud; palest lemon with mauve pencilled 
markings, gorgeous golden-red-brown and black butterflies, 
tiger coloured, flew low as we passed. 

A halt in the wood at a woodman’s camp: full of tales 
of gold and the wealth to be secured so easily: such a gaunt 
fever-racked enthusiast for Raleigh’s EL Dorapo; and yet 
on external evidence, one would think he had no more for 
which to thank elusive fortunes than Sir Walter himself. 
Heat, fever, malaria, blackwater, malignant malaria of the 
Potaro and Essequibo regions. The Pirai—the savage biting 
fish of the South American rivers—the electric eel which can 
paralyse a man’s legs with one blow, vampire bats, these are 
among the amenities the traveller, miner, roadman encounters 
“in the interior,” or any who dare penetrate the unconquered 
jungle or frequent the untamed rivers. 

' Our second halt was at “‘ 70 miles,” where a kind old Scot 
still holds the flag of civilisation flying in his jungle clearing. 
A pleasant wooden house, a good shower, and even a clean 
comfortable bed to lie on, are offered the passer-by. Alack! 
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we were many, and two of the youngest Creoles of the party, 
with the astonishing lack of shyness which characterises 
them, immediately threw themselves on the one bed, Mr. 
Aldie is in charge of the road, and battles against the ever- 
encroaching jungle, meets all the exigencies of existence in 
“‘ the interior,” a gallant old man in his lonely station, endur- 
ing the deeper loneliness of his deafness. Thirty more miles 
and we reach Garraway Springs—great dark pools of slow- 
moving water, the one really good bridge of the interior, and 
the Government Rest House. 

The altercation which marked every stage of our journey 
then ensued: no, old Rock, the Negro caretaker, had not 
been warned; nothing was ready; well... the old man 
did his best. We gulped down some of the tinned salmon— 
our alternative to the briny under-cooked ham, some fluffy 
bread, and . . . cocoa. Hardly an equatorial meal. 

The swim in the stream compensated for much. A sharp 
peck at my foot, however, sent me to the shore. Was it a 
“ Pirai’’? Yes! I was reminded of the warnings of one of 
the Creoles. 

In the light of the moon the white members of the party 
were at last accommodated on canvas stretchers in an outside 
building. The ‘ cots’’ were very short, the nets exiguous, 
there were no doors in the room in which I slept. There was 
neither lamp nor candle. During the night, deep, dreamless 
sleep gave place to a sort of nightmare. The Gestapo man 
with the queer pale eyes, the man who was always trying 
to make mischief among the prisoners on the German raider 
in the Pacific during our captivity, setting English against 
Australian, New Zealand labourites against us all, was there. 
His queer, vicious, handsome face came nearer and nearer ; 
he had caught me, . . . something had caught me. I woke 
up. I was struggling violently: a queer chilly sick feeling : 
I had even kicked the roof of the net, the bed was cool and 
sticky. There was blood . . . blood everywhere, on the net, 
on the cot ; my foot; covered with it! 

Down below at the guest house a little light was moving 
about. I could find nothing but some clean paper ; I put it 
round my foot and put on my golf shoes. 

A funny old South American Indian face looked at me and 
whispered: ‘‘ The bats hez you!’’ Myself: ‘‘ How do you 
know?” “I see yo face.” ‘‘ My face.” I felt my cold 
face. “‘No. Vumpa bats bite foot ...no face. J know 
by face!’’ She grinned. An eerie old woman at three of the 
morning. Suddenly I felt a great distaste for trouble and 
people. I did not want to disturb the others. I hobbled away 
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with a jug of clean water. “‘ Let the blood run,” said my old 
yellow-faced crone. 

Returned to the house on the high ground, my room-mate, 
a cheery little Canadian, awoke, and was loud in her expres- 
sions of horror. The noise awoke an English couple in the 
inner room who hurried to the rescue with a first-aid equip- 
ment ; soon the feet were bandaged. Fortunately this stir 
had awakened a boy sleeping off the verandah, and he was 
succoured at once before the vampire bats had really got 
going very heartily ; a third victim got off with little more 
than a scratch. Curious creatures, charming and velvety to 
look at, the vampire bats: they can be scared off by light. 
Rock, the old Negro, was greatly concerned. 

The third day was the great day of the trip: a wild dash 
down the jungle track and we arrived at Kangaruma. The 
daily altercation this time between the queerest dago and the 
organiser. With bush life our organiser had discarded her 
red blouse and skirt of European life, in which she looked 
sallow, and had donned a rather attractive adaptation of a 
redskin type of longs and tunic, with a coloured handkerchief 
across her flat black hair: the light of malicious amusement 
at every contretemps of the way in her black eyes. She was 
arresting in a way, not devoid of physical charm, feline. 

A leopard slunk out of the jungle road in the light from the 
lorry last night ; one could see the glorious shining black and 
tawny brown of his skin; he moved in a leisurely way, all 
a ripple of muscle and grace, yet he was gone like a flash! 
Before he sprang away he turned his snarling face towards 
the lorry, stood for an instant in the lamp-light strong as 
steel, quick and light as a cat. 

The day on the Potaro River, what a dream of sunlit 
beauty, it was. The stream winds up broad and clear, with 
marvellous still reflections ; here an islet, there rocks breaking 
the surface of the water. There are two portages. Twice the 
lovely rapids come tumbling and brawling white and golden 
and brown over falls of rock, and the boat must be left, the 
engine carried by the strong little yellow men across the upper 
reach and adjusted to the next boat. 

It meant two ideal picnics. At ‘“ breakfast” looking up 
the lovely wooded banks with the blue hills above I could 
have imagined myself back on the Wanganui River in New 
Zealand, even the little native huts on their stilt-like poles 
did not dispel the illusion in the distance. After tea in a 
charming leafy glade at the second portage, we got into a 
boat without any awning at all, but the sun had abated, and 
the evening on the river was one of the unforgettable expe- 
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riences. A sunlit bed of weed upon the water—silvery pale 
green, like translucent lily of the valley leaves—gave a fairy 
grace to the scene. Once, as we approached, a host of golden 
butterflies flew up in a cloud, catching the light. Every 
hardship and discomfort of the journey seemed compensated 
for by the tranquil beauty of this incomparable stream. 

At the end of the day we came to a sort of hook in the 
mountains, broad and full flowed the Potaro below, but here 
at the Rest House of Tukeit it narrowed and twisted: great 
boulders opposite and a pebbly shore; shooting up almost 
sheer from the water’s edge tower the rock-crowned moun- 
tains—a true South African “kranz.” In the night the 
baboons bark close at hand, and in the glade at the back of 
the Rest House come frequently little square yellow men— 
members of the last South American Indian tribes. The high 
rocky mountain, the river, the baboons, and I feel I am on the 
“ Tugela’”’ River in Natal, South Africa, on the way to Mont- 
aux-Sources. 

The South American Indian tribes are broken—Arawak, 
Macoushi Indians and Carribs—few remain. More are to be 
found on the Savannahs. A whole family was at the Rest 
House, the women—small squat creatures—clothed in a sort 
of cotton waistless garment, the men in rags of khaki shorts 
and shirts. Despite the abandonment of the native dress— 
except in the furthest interior—they are picturesque. The 
women still wear bead fillets on their straight black hair and 
all wear below the knee and on the ankle a band of beads. 
They speak little or no English, but they are gentle and 
smiling if very shy. They barter with fish, wooden utensils 
and little crafts, for clothes or jam or other luxuries from 
Johnson the Negro caretaker of the Government Rest House. 
I managed to get a beautiful bow—purple heart—not easily 
come by, a very hard wood ,the leather binding hand made, as 
also the strong twine, light arrows with home-turned iron 
points. The little hunter from whom I bought his bow, was 
just in from a kill, one of his arrows with head broken off in 
the “ Tiger’s’’ heart! He was rather unwilling to part with 
his bow, and felt it impossible to offer to sell one without the 
complement of three arrows complete. The Negro caretaker 
clinched the bargain, and I was glad to secure my trophy. 

The breathless windless heat in the interior is extraordin- 
arily exhausting ; the trade winds that help to make George- 
town endurable seem to have died on the air—little stirs. 
Little yellow heart-shaped faces with black hair and big 
pathetic eyes peep out: they are the colour and size of the 
Hottentots of South Africa, these South American Indians, 
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but their hair is smooth and long and their features are hawk- 
like and noble; they reminded me of pictures of Martin 
Harvey in The Only Way, as Sydney Carton. 

The type is very marked: there was a small wild shy 
baby of some 10 months at Tukeit, tightly bound to his 
mother’s back, who hid his little face at our approach. When 
we induced him to look up, it was almost startling, the tiny 
but strongly marked features and kestrel nostrils. I felt that 
he was somehow wicked and very, very old. 

On Friday, April 18, we ascended Kaieteur. 

The beginning of the expedition is a fairly steep climb 
through lovely woodlands, with streams, and two excellent 
concrete bridges, far different from the precarious planks one 
is invited to negotiate over the wild deep ravines of South 
Island, New Zealand. Fern moss, flowers, and rock, glimpses 
of the heights above, a steep South African Kranz crowning 
the ascent. 

The path, for British Guiana, struck me as quite wonder- 
fully good ; the ascent was steep, the rise per foot unusually 
abrupt, shale, scoria, and loose stone offered a little difficulty, 
as well as incident, but the worst and steepest part of the 
climb is immensely facilitated by ‘‘ the hundred steps,” a 
roughly graded stairway of stone and cross logs. Rounding 
the side of the Kranz one is enthralled by glorious vistas of 
blue mountains and stretching valley. One of the stouter 
and more elderly women of the party swooned by the way, 
but with laudable courage and amazing strength, the American 
Indian ‘‘ droghers’”’ (pack-men) managed to half carry her 
up to the Rest House, and did the same service for her for the 
entire length of the homeward way : little yellow hands like 
steel, unfaltering feet and eye. 

The top of the Kranz reached, the way lies first through an 
up and down of woodland, finally debouching on a flat rough 
desert, scorchingly hot, lava and pebble under foot, and 
sparse stunted bushes. 

Finally, we arrive at the Rest House and welcome shade. 
In front of the Rest House a few yards away, and one comes 
in view of the FALLS: a strong volume of water descends 
sheer over a wide cliff, golden and heavy and brown, falling, 
falling till the water thins to wreaths and wisps of foamy 
bridal veil, then lightens again to mist, and is lost in the 
immense void ! 

A glorified ’‘ Bridal Veil” Fall of Tembuland, South 
Africa, or the Umtali “ Titza Falls,’’ perhaps ; comparable 
in no wise, despite the immense height, to the glorious plunge 
extent and variety of the “ Victoria Falls”’ in Rhodesia, or 
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of “‘ Niagara,’’ but none the less noteworthy and beautiful, 
individual and apart. Vantage points give different views ; 
we clambered about the hot rocks to see the falls at every 
angle. There are no rapids to admire on the heights of 
Kaieteur ; the distant view is glorious, but the immediate 
surrounding is barren ; here is a great work of nature, never- 
theless, awful in its lonely grandeur. 

“Oh! ye mountains and hills bless ye the Lord . . . ye 
rivers and streams .. .!”’ 

The return was largely a repetition of the forward journey. 
An extra day spent at Tukeit enabled us to see something of 
the Indians ; their primitive way of life . . . their earthen 
oven . . . we heard tales of dangers in the woods and rivers ; 
over all hung the heavy motionless heat. Sunday saw the 
party on the Potaro again, a fitful tempestuous day, sun and 
sudden shower ; the boats all leaked, baling was the order of 
the day. On Monday, April 21, we explored the road to the 
British Consolidated Gold Fields: the way is more open 
than the 100 mile track; there is an occasional welcome 
clearing. A wide compound surrounded by bungalows on 
high poles, a large store, a sports club, trees and grass: the 
camp of the mining officials where we were handsomely enter- 
tained at a “ swizzle ”’ party —(local variation of cocktails !)— 
in the evening. 

The eight miles from “‘ Garraway Stream,” scene of the 
vampire bat attack, is considerably better than the jungle 
track, and the further six miles down from the compound to 
the alluvial diggings is also better going, and still lovelier 
from a scenic point of view. The tired manager, newly up 
from a bout of malaria, insisted on turning back to show us 
over the Gold Dredge. Steep descent on the trolley to the 
water’s edge, slowly paddling in a barge round the golden— 
literally “‘ golden ’’—sand to the Dredge ; we saw the mercury 
tables that catch the gold, the sluicing water rushing away : 
turning wheels. 

Industrious, ingenious man! Heat and distance, danger, 
fever, death, loneliness, nothing deters him. Gold, or the 
South Pole, war for Freedom, or the satisfaction of scientific 
curiosity, what will he not do to achieve his heart’s desire ? 
“ Answer, who shall stop him who shall stay”’ ? 


‘STARR STUART. 


’ 


MORONS 


It was the morning beginning a new school year. I heard the 
first batch of children arrive from the Infant School, so I 
trailed along behind the Headmaster to have a glance at the 
raw material in the hall, brought by the Infants’ Headmistress. 
While she was talking to my chief I looked over the crowd 
of seven-year-old entrants standing expectant, curious, timid 
or passive according to character. 

They were a mixed lot. Ours is a mixed chool, not only 
officially in its classification as Junior Mixed because it 
contains both younger boys and girls, but unofficially in its 
wide co-mingling of every type of child imaginable—and some 
unimaginable to outsiders. Physically these were not impres- 
sive. A few were a joy to look upon ; sturdy, shapely, erect, 
beautiful in the sense that a healthy well-built child is 
beautiful regardless of facial contours. But glossy hair, 
bright steady eyes, sound teeth, firmset lips, straight backs, 
evident vigour of limbs, cleanliness and a general air of whole- 
someness transcend mere prettiness of countenance. 

From this first-class minority the quality slumped down- 
ward to nearly abject unfitness to be alive at all. I found 
myself looking at bent and crooked limbs, bowlegs, knock 
knees, hen toes, flat feet, spindly shanks and rachitic joints. 
A few were positively deformed, manifestly too weak to stand 
upright or grow properly. As variants upon body and 
member faults—we were spared cripples, club feet, wry necks 
or hunchbacks, though such exist, as do blind, deaf and 
dumb—heads too large or small appeared, with low foreheads 
receding chins, open mouths, cross or cock eyes, patchy hair, 
coarse skins and signs of dermal defects or diseases. 

A small number were dirty. For this there is no excuse. 
Many of them live in a slum clearance area. That is, they 
have been placed in new houses with gas heating and hot water 
supply. A week’s expenditure on alcohol, smoking, betting 
or cinema would keep them in soap for a year. Dirtiness is a 
crime against the commmunity needing drastically severe 
treatment for cure. Soap and water should be a prime 
substitute for the millions of doses of medicine poured down 
people’s throats under the Health Insurance Acts. 

The social and mental as well as curative and stimulating 
effects of cleanliness have not been realised by crowds of 
individuals. It needs enforcing upon them. Pasty faces and 
muddy skins are common instead of clear pink-and-white and 
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transparent complexions. Altogether these Black Country 
youngsters, especially on this eastern fringe of it, are below 
the average for England. 

I may be mistaken, but I suspect each fresh wave of 
children to be inferior mentally to the last one. Certainly 
they are no better. When we get these new arrivals sorted 
out I know we shall discover a shocking amount of instability, 
ranging from slight slowness on the uptake through degrees 
of dullness down to real mental deficiency. Some will hardly 
respond to anything. And the few worst have not come to us; 
they are too bad. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I don’t expect genius in the 
elementary school child. Neither do we get it. ‘ Clever 
deils ’’ are scarce since Burns and Willie Michie—and Satan— 
died. Our paragon of intellectuality is the Scholarship 
winner. Scholarship hunting is the bane of primary schools, 
I dislike teaching potential Scholarship winners. I offend 
their parents and my colleagues by caustic remarks upon 
their future careers. 

The ambition of Scholarship winners—and their parents 
for them—is soft jobs in Municipal or Civil Service, or 
teaching, with fixed salaries, and pensions at the end. What 
a life for human beings. Parasitic; merely vegetable! If 
that’s not the Scholarship winners’ ambition it’s their fate. 

Of choice I prefer the dullest class in the school, as long 
as there’s no certifiable mental incapacity among them. 
Many have quite pleasant personalities. Though a grind, the 
teaching of such is shot through with interest. Starting from 
zero one is sure of progress. At times I almost think intelli- 
gence can be developed, fostered,.as well as encouraged. 
That is so controversial I leave it in the air for now. 

These children are destined to be workers. This annoys 
reformers. J don’t know why. The fact remains: the vast 
majority of school children will become working men and 
women. To such school makes little difference. Their 
education takes place chiefly in mill, shop, factory, ware- 
house, quarry, mine, or wherever they find employment, as 
well as at home and in the street. I might as well make the 
full statement that most education goes on outside schools. 
I doubt if we are doing much good in schools ; sometimes I 
think we’re doing harm. Certainly we’re helping to create 
the Totalitarian State. 

The bulk of the ordinary commonplace children become 
respectable working-class. Their fate is nothing to grieve 
over. They are the solid foundation of the community. 
Most of them are satisfied, some happy. Unfortunately there 
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are others. From these varying degrees of deficiency come 
juvenile delinquents and petty criminals. Healthy intelligent 
children rarely deteriorate to such. 

Juvenile delinquency is largely a poverty problem allied 
to a psychological one. So I suppose are nearly all the misfits 
and failures and problem children of every sort ; and similar 
adults. The cures are equally problematical, but I fear the 
schools are doing little toward solving or healing. Looking at 
the unsound children one wonders why many of them are 
born. Some ought not to have been. Worse; many of these 
inferior types reproduce their kind at a quicker rate than the 
sounder individuals. 

It makes one question much of the expensive social work 
being done, as saving infant lives, of which we boast. Are we 
saving lives to be burdens on the community ? The advocates 
of family allowances seem to have given no thought to this. 
Are mental and physical defectives to be paid for as highly as 
first-rate children, or paid for at all? Or will there come a 
grading system, with the lethal chamber or deadly draught 
for those below par? And what is to be the standard of 
excellence, and who is to set it and judge it ?- 

Our costly School Medical Services tinker with ills, patching 
up minor defects in children, but making little appreciable 
difference to the fitness level of the nation. Physical jerks in 
schools, gymnasia, dancing, swimming, organised games, free 
milk and meals, dental service, nursing and clinics—all these 
are offering pills to purge plagues, about as effective as the 
pious platitudes of the moralists. 

Neither will the craze for appointing more officials produce 
much—except more jobs for our beloved Scholarship winners. 

Outside the school, and before it, is where improvement 
must start. Quite half our public expenditure on educaticn is 
wasted because the material presented to the teacher is often 
uneducable. When every child is well housed, clad, shod, fed, 
kept clean, trained from infancy in hygienic personal habits, 
ensured abundant play, sleep and fresh air, then we may 
begin to talk about schooling. Till then I should be inclined 
to leave compulsory attendance unenforced. 

I presume it’s no use asking for the impossible, or else what 
is needed most for many children is different parents. 

A. R. W. 


SOME ADVENTUROUS BUTTERFLIES 


ALTHOUGH naturalists and scientists have succeeded in solving 
many of the mysteries of bird migration, much less has been 
discovered regarding the equally interesting problem of 
butterfly migration. Evidence of butterflies making great 
journeys over both land and sea has not been lacking in recent 
years, and investigations carried out by entomologists in all 
parts of the world have proved that the long distance move- 
ments carried out by these insects are far greater than the 
majority of people imagine. One of the first scientists to call 
attention to the “mass” flights of butterflies was Charles 
Darwin, and in an account of a journey off the east coast of 
South America in the Beagle he states : 


“One evening, when we were about ten miles from the Bay of 
San Blas, vast numbers of butterflies in bands or flocks of countless 
myriads, extended as far as the eye could range. Even by the aid 
of a telescope, it was not possible to see the space for butterflies, 
The seamen cried out that ‘ it was snowing butterflies,’ and such in 
fact was the appearance.” 


Among the most interesting of butterfly migrants is the 
American Monarch, or Milkweed, butterfly, a beautiful crea- 
ture with a wing span of some 43 inches, and with rich golden 
brown wings veined with deep black and a series of white 
spots ornamenting the outer margins. Its capacity for long- 
distance flights has been known for some time, and it is 
believed that there is an annual migration of vast numbers of 
Monarchs between the northern and southern parts of the 
North American continent. In late summer there is a migra- 
tion stream southward which extends from the vicinity of 
Hudson Bay to the Gulf States and California ; in spring the 
movement is in the reverse direction. It is generally believed 
that many of the Monarchs making the northward journey in 
spring are the same individuals which travelled south the 
previous year and have wintered in the southern portion of 
the United States. 

The Monarch, however, does not confine its wanderings to 
the American continent, for throughout the last century it has 
been extending its range and establishing itself in other parts 
of the world. The Canary Islands were colonised some years 
ago, while the species has also travelled westwards by stages 
across the Pacific Ocean to Malaya, Australia, Hawaii and 
other places. 
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From time to time Monarchs make the crossing of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and since 1876, when the first specimen was 
recorded in South Wales, somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
100 of these butterflies have been seen or captured in the 
British Isles. As milkweed, the natural food plant of the 
Monarch, does not grow wild in Western Europe, it is pre- 
sumed that these were either stragglers from North America 
which had been blown out of their route by the prevailing 
westerly winds or that they came by the shorter sea route 
from the Canary Islands. 

Between 1876 and 1933 instances of Monarchs being seen 
in Britain were spasmodic, but in 1933 over 30 were noted, 
the majority of which were recorded on the south and south- 
west coasts of England and Wales during August and Sep- 
tember. One watcher saw a Monarch on the outskirts of 
London during the summer of that year. Since 1933, how- 
ever, Monarchs have only been seen in this country on rare 
occasions. 

The Painted Lady, a tawny-orange butterfly with black 
markings and white spots towards the tips of its fore wings, 
is another great traveller, for although its home is really in 
Africa it has been recorded in nearly every country in the 
world and often participates in mass migratory flights. In 
Africa it is often seen passing through Egypt and Algeria in 
great swarms, and on several occasions large numbers of these 
butterflies have been observed in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape Verde Islands, off the west coast of Africa, during the 
months of September and October. In this region, too, the 
butterflies have come on board steamers during the night when 
many miles from the nearest coastline. 

In Britain, the Insect Immigration Committee has devoted 
a great deal of time to studying the movements of the Painted 
Lady in a north-westerly direction from Africa. This species 
usually is seen in the British Isles about the end of May 
or during June, and although in some years only a few are 
recorded ; in others they are quite numerous in the southern 
counties. An idea of the extent of this variation can be 
gained from the fact that whereas over 4,500 specimens were 
recorded in the British Isles during 1939, only 450 were 
observed in 1940. Occasionally Painted Ladies go as far 
north as Scotland and the Orkneys, and instances of their 
teaching Iceland are on record. At the same time movements 
in Eastern Europe, where occasional specimens reach the 
fringe of the Arctic Circle, are taking place. 

It would seem, therefore, as though these movements and 
mass flights are part of a great northerly thrust, for in the 
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spring of some years Painted Ladies are prolific on the shores 


of Northern Africa, where they have come from the south over | 


the desert. The actual commencing point of the great flight is 
unknown, although there is one record of a flight starting in 
the Sudan. 

By the end of April, mass flights across the Mediterranean 
are in full swing, and throughout May the insects are winging 
their way across mid-Europe. During this part of the flight 
the numbers show a serious depletion from those which left 
the shores of North Africa, but in late May and early June the 
Boulogne district of France has a large population of Painted 
Ladies waiting to commence their flight across the English 
Channel to the British Isles. These, apparently, rest during 
the night, but observers have reported seeing long columns of 
them flying out to sea at sunrise. By late afternoon these 
columns are passing over the Kent and Sussex coasts, and 
sailors who have been out in mid-channel at these times speak 
of the air being filled with fluttering voyagers and of hundreds 
of exhausted insects falling on the decks. 

As the northward flight continues the females lay their 
tiny black eggs on the nettles and other weeds of the gardens 
and waste places, and under normal conditions a new genera- 
tion of Painted Ladies is abroad by August. With the 
approach of winter, the Painted Lady becomes more numerous 
in the south of England, and lighthouse keepers have observed 
specimens making their way out to sea in October. This latter 
fact affords convincing evidence that there is a distinct ten- 
dency for this butterfly to move south as the colder weather 
approaches, but whether the insects seen in autumn are the 
progeny of those that crossed the English Channel some 
months previously or not has never been discovered. 

The lovely Red Admiral is another butterfly which comes 
to this country from across the Channel, and, although, as in 
the case of the Painted Lady, the number of these insects seen 
in this country during the course of a summer is subject to 
extensive variation, in both 1939 and 1940 over I,000 speci- 
mens were recorded by observers acting on behalf of the Insect 
Immigration Committee. It has recently been suggested that 
some of the chrysalids into which the caterpillar passes sur- 
vive the winter months and hatch out in the spring, and the 
fact that during 1940 a specimen was reported in South Devon 
in February and several were seen abroad in Sussex during the 
following month would seem to provide evidence of this. The 
greatest proportion of those seen in these islands, however, 
are immigrants from the Continent. 

The Clouded Yellow butterfly, and its near relative the 
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_ Pale Clouded Yellow, also make their way to the British Isles 


from the Riviera and North Africa, and, as in the case of the 
two last-mentioned species, their numbers vary greatly year 
by year. In 1938 over 3,300 Clouded Yellows were recorded 
in this country, but only 100 or so were observed in the follow- 
ing year, and in 1940 the number of specimens reported to the 
Insect Immigration Committee was 300. The Pale Clouded 
Yellow, however, is an even rarer visitant, only occasional 
specimens having been seen in the southern counties during 
recent years. 

The immigrants would appear to land on the cliffs of 
Devon and Cornwall during late April and May and, after 
refreshing themselves from the flowers which grow on these 
coasts, they make their journey northwards, the females 
laying their eggs in the clover fields. By autumn the home- 
bred butterflies are on the wing, many making their way 
southward to migrate to the Continent. Lighthouse keepers 
at St. Mary’s, in the Scillies, and Start Point, in South Devon, 
both of whom send in reports to the Insect Immigration Com- 
mittee, have, on several occasions, watched Clouded Yellows 
proceeding out to sea in a south-easterly direction in company 
with Painted Ladies and Red Admirals during the month of 
October. Hitherto there has not been a single record of a 
butterfly of this species surviving the winter in these islands. 

The Camberwell Beauty, which gets its name from the 
London district in which the first recorded capture was made 
in 1748, is another migrant and reaches our shores from the 
Scandinavian countries. Its colour is rich chocolate-brown, 
and when it arrives in late April its wings have beautiful pale 
gold borders. Camberwell Beauties, however, never arrive in 
anything like the same numbers as Red Admirals or Painted 
Ladies, and are consequently much prized by collectors, but 
finds have been reported from the London area in recent 

ears. 
: Fortunately, the majority of our migratory butterflies are 
beneficial rather than harmful to agriculture, laying their eggs 
on nettles and other weeds so that the resultant caterpillars 
feed on these plants and help to keep them in check. There 
is, however, one immigrant butterfly whose increase in late 
years has troubled farmers, gardeners and other engaged in 
food production and that is the Large White Butterfly which 
comes to this country from the Baltic States. After 1937 and 
1938 had been marked by the arrival of comparatively few of 
these insects, 1939 and 1940 saw huge flocks arriving between 
May and September and doing a great deal of damage to 
crops. Lecturing on the ‘‘ Economic Effect of Insect Immigra- 
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tion ” in June, 1940, Captain T. Dannreuther, Hon. Secretary 
of the Insect Immigration Committee, said, regarding the 
phenomenal immigration in 1939: 


“In allotments and market gardens, where eggs or larve had 
not been removed by hand picking or destroyed by Derris prepara- 
tions, leaves were often stripped to the ribs. The damage extended 
to cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, sprouts, kale, turnip, swedes, 
sugar beet and horseradish in market gardens, and to nasturtiums, 
stocks and wallflowers in flower gardens. The damage was most 
severe in allotments near the sea, but in large fields it has been again 
noticed that the damage is confined to the borders and more parti- 
cularly to sheltered sun-traps near the hedges. If such situations are 
watched in sunny weather the egg-laying can be easily spotted, as 
the insect remains stationary for nearly half-an-hour to lay a cluster 
of perhaps a hundred eggs.” 


Various artificial means of combatting the menace of the 
Large White Butterfly are being experimented with at the 
present time, while insect-eating birds are great friends of the 
agriculturist. Indeed, one observer from Glengarriff, in 
County Cork, reported that while there was a great immigra- 
tion ‘‘ the resultant larve were mostly eaten by chaffinches.” 

Up to the present a really satisfactory explanation of the 
mysteries of butterfly migration has not been forthcoming, 
but it has been suggested that the movement is a kind of living 
serial race rather than a true migration. The idea of this is 
that the first batch travel so far, lay their eggs, and then their 


progeny continue the journey. On the other hand, some, 


authorities are of the opinion that the urge to migrate goes 
back to the times when climatic conditions were vastly dif- 
ferent to those appertaining to-day, and that butterflies were 
compelled to move when excessive cold or heat affected their 
natural food plants to such an extent that there was nothing 
for the caterpillars to feed upon. 

But, whatever the real reason, there is no doubt that many 
of the butterflies which travel northwards never return to 
their native climes, and, as Mr. A. Landsborough Thomson has 
pointed out, “‘ the eventual result—one of which seems to 
deprive the migration of any kind of advantage for the race— 
is the extermination of all the immigrants and their descen- 
dants.”’ 


SYDNEY MOORHOUSE. 
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“ SKAZKI”—RUSSIAN FOLK-TALES 


FAIRY-TALES are mankind’s common heritage. The savage 
mind, where the original elements assembled and grew, 
worked in the same way everywhere ; and it is the universal 
experience that shaped the characters and incidents of the 
tales. From the well of the past there rose the same figures 
regardless whether they were called by the fancy of the 
Eskimo or the South-Sea Islander. The main themes are 
always the same. That is why fairy-tales are international 
and universal. 

Russian fairy-tales have the same heroes and happenings 
as those of other countries. Each of these stories fits almost 
exactly into one of the groups devised, for instance, by the 
Brothers Grimm or E. S. Hartland. And yet there is some- 
thing that makes us speak of definitely Russian fairy-tales. 
It is the Russian variation on the well-known themes. 

There is the story of the Frog-King. In most of the 
European tales it is a Prince who has been transformed into a 
frog by an evil spell. The Russians, however, fancy a beautiful 
princess in his place, for in Russian frog is feminine. The 
beginning of the story too is changed. The three princes do 
not choose their brides by blowing feathers into different 
directions. The Russians prefer a more definite way; they 
are shooting arrows. Moreover, as in most Russian fairy-tales, 
the people weave the thread of peasant wisdom into the 
pattern of incidents. Having burned the skin of his Frog- 
Queen the rash Prince is being reproved by the Pilgrim : 
“ Since you did not cast it on, it was not for you to take it off! ”’ 

The motif of the Little Brother and Sister has three main 
Russian variants. Whereas in most versions the thirsty Little 
Brother turns into a deer, the Russian story-teller transforms 
him into a kid, which seems more familiar and homely to the 
peasant. The death of the Sister, the Queen, is also different. 
She is not made to suffocate in a boiling hot bath, but is 
thrown by the witch into the deep sea with a heavy stone 
round her neck. Her husband, the King, comes to know 
about this not by surprising her ghost at night in the Child's 
nursery, but by overhearing the kid’s wailing by the sea. 
The story-teller makes this wailing most impressive by the 
repetitive form so typical in the skazki: ‘‘ The cauldrons, 
they boil boiling hot . . .” 

While in most countries the step-daughter is sent by the 
wicked step-mother down the well to fetch a dropped spindle 
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and so comes to serve Madam Holl, Vassilisa the Fair is driven 
by her step-mother to the Witch into the dark forest to fetch 
some light for the step-sisters to go on spinning at home. 
Vassilisa serves the Witch just as loyally as her counterpart 
does Madam Holl, but a magic doll bequeathed by her dead 
mother helps her to perform the superhuman tasks set by the 
Witch. The second difference consists in the indirect reward 
of Vassilisa. All she receives from the Witch in return for 
her service is the skull from the Witch’s fence with the desired 
light in it. But this light is so strong that when she reaches 
home, it burns her step-mother and step-sisters to cinder. 

The Russians have also a Blue-Beard story, where the 
locked closet and the idea of the Taboo play such an important 
part. Their version is called Maria Morevna, and it is not a 
woman but a man who breaks the taboo out of curiosity. 
According to W. R. S. Ralston, the Russians have this 
deviation in common with the Orientals. Instead of finding 
the murdered wives of Blue-Beard, Prince Ivan comes upon 
the chained warlock Koshtchei, whom the Queen Maria 
Morevna has rendered harmless by shutting him up. Prince 
Ivan has to pay dearly before he is able to kill the unchained 
warlcck and to regain his Maria Morevna. 

In Pushkin’s version of Snow White, which he called ‘‘ The 
Story of the Dead Princess and the Seven Knights,’ the 
dwarfs are replaced by the knights. This is not just an 
author’s fancy. The greatest of Russian poets had the finest 
ear for the distant murmur of national folk-lore. Also his 
old nurse, Anna Rodionovna, drew for him right from the 
very bottom of the popular fair-world. Thus Pushkin had 
the true elements of his people as material for his work. The 
Russian peasant, living in the vast plains by the grand rivers 
near the endless forests, did not think of dwarfs, who are the 
creation of mountain peoples. For him Snow White’s hosts 
were the beings who fitted so well into the sweeping lines of 
the Russian landscape. 

The fairy-tale which is a favourite in the Russian nurseries 
is the one of Prince Ivan, the Golden Bird and the Grey Wolf. 
While foreign versions speak of a White Dove, the Russians 
paint their Fire-Bird in glowing colours. Also, instead of a 
White Wolf they choose the Grey Wolf, the familiar dweller 
of their forests, for Prince Ivan’s faithful helpmate. 

The radiance of the Bird Phoenix is known all over the 
world, but in that particular form it is most prominent in 
Russian tales. It can probably be traced back to the influence 
of Persia, where it grew out of the ancient fire-cult. A Serbo- 
Croat story speaks of a church which is threatened with 
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collapse unless the Bird of the Persian King is fetched to its 
rescue. And Russia, the great mother-country of the Slavs, 
frequently came into contact with Persia. 

This contact may also have stimulated another element of 
the skazki. It is the Water of Life that wakens the dead and 
makes them rise again. Curiously enough, the Water of 
Death has to be applied first, if the human body has been cut 
to pieces, for instance, by the sword of the jealous brothers. 
The Water of Death makes the pieces fit again, and only then 
can the Water of Life be effective. Birds are the carriers of 
this magic water, which has to be fetched from beyond “ the 
three times distant country.” Persian poets used to sing of 
it. Alexander searched for the spring of immortality. The 
Babylonian goddess, too, seems to have known of it. For she 
is said to have gone to Hell for it to save her beloved Tammuz. 
War and trade brought Russia and Persia into frequent 
contact, and so the rustling of the exotic fire-bird and the 
magic water became indispensable elements in the Russian 
fairy-tale. 

The way of the transformation of some heroes in the 
skazki seems to be purely Russian. The transformation of a 
falcon into a prince, the grey wolf into the beautiful Princess 
Helen is brought about by striking the ground or the moist 
earth. It is not the baton of a fairy that performs the miracle. 
The good earth, itself full of the miracle of creation, works 
the magic. Russia abounding in her good rich earth, knows 
its enormous power. 

The thick brooding forest which is such a characteristic 
feature of the landscape brought a special figure into the 
skazki: the Baba Yaga. The Baba Yaga is unique. She is 
dramatic, phantastic and grotesque—a dark force close 
connected with the elements of the forest. From the artistic 
point of view she is perhaps the most interesting and perfect 
creation of the Russian fairy-world. Usually she is wicked 
and threatens to devour the travellers. She is the Evil One 
whom the Orthodox Russian fears. Whenever someone 
approaches her hut, she at once scents the Christian and calls 
out: ‘‘ Phew, there is a Russian smell!” She is terrifying 
to look at. Her hair is dishevelled, and she is bony of limb. 
Often she is called the Bony-Shank. According to Ralston, 
she lies stretched out from one corner of her hut to the other 
and her long nose passes through the ceiling. When she goes 
abroad, she rides on a mortar which she urges on with a 
pestle, while she sweeps away the traces of her flight with a 
broom. Baba Yaga’s “izbushka” is very much like a 
Russian peasant’s hut. But it stands on fowl’s legs and 
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revolves. Only if it is addressed in a special formula, does it 
stand still to turn its back to the forest instead of its front. 
A fence of dead men’s bones runs round it. 

A motley crowd of ghosts, spirits and witches populates 
the skazki. The warlock Koshtchei is nearly as prominent 
as the Baba Yaga. He cannot die, unless one finds and 
“‘ smashes ”’ his death “‘ which is in a duck’s egg which is in 
a casket, which is under a tree which is on an island ”’ a.s.o. 
The Witch is not at all synonymous with Baba Yaga. She 
can be a Witch and need not look it. Gogol’s Solokha in 
‘““The Night before Christmas” rides on a broom across the 
sky, but on the following Sunday she makes most devotedly 
the sign of the Cross in the village church. 

The hero of the skazki is almost always Ivan—Ivan 
Tsarevitsh the King’s youngest son, or Ivan the Fool, the 
despised and rejected peasant’s son. But it is always Ivan, 
the Russian lad who is going out to meet adventure and who, 
by his courage, common sense and kindness, triumps in the 
end. 

The Russians are born story-tellers. The long winter 
nights are the loom on which the endless thread of the narra- 
tive turns into patterns. The peasants in their snow-covered 
izbas gather round the big stove and against the background 
of the crackling frost or the whirling snowstorm outside the 
skazki blossom in full splendour. To tell a skazka in the 
proper way is an art in itself. The voice of the narrator must 
transmit the atmosphere, the nuances, the crescendo. The 
tales are full of dramatic episodes, offering a wide scope to 
acting and mimicry. An artistic trick of rendering a story 
more effective is the repetitive form: ‘‘ Days follow days, 
hours follow hours.”’ 

Every fairy-tale begins in the same way: “In a certain 
kingdom, in a certain state, beyond the blue seas, beyond the 
high mountains there lived once...” The end, too, is 
traditional. Having taken his heroes through the ups and 
downs of adventure, the story-teller is anxious to leave them 
and the listener in the very best of humours. He finishes off 
thus: “ They started living, getting on well, forgetting evil 
and drinking liquor.” Or: “* At this wedding I too was present 
and drank honey ale . . . it flowed down my beard but did 
not get intomy mouth... ” 


ELLANOR COSMAN. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
THOMAS HARDY 


A COLLECTION such as the admirable “ English Men of Letters ” series 
continues, once well begun, by its own momentum. This particular 
series now fills a respectable amount of shelf-space in any library. Some 
of its volumes are classics ; and it has covered so many lives and works 
of English writers that it must, of course, seem obligatory that every 
writer of note should, at a decent interval after his death, be the subject 
of another volume. I would, however, suggest another view. This 
series was begun in an age very different from the present—an age when 
literary biography, reminiscence and anecdote were much less common 
and when, consequently, the issue by a recognised critic of another 
pondered biographico-critical volume was an event welcomed with a 
certain amount of solemnity. Also, owing to the greater reverence in 
which criticism was then held, there existed at the outset a generation 
of men particularly gifted in this literary form. Things have changed 
very much. Any celebrity now immediately involves anecdote: almost 
all the “news ” about a man is in print before his death; and even if 
this be not so, the type of biography desired is that which cinemato- 
gtaphically depicts the human story rather than the literary excellence. 
These facts must be depressing to the consciousness of a writer who 
undertakes a new contribution to Messrs. Macmillan’s series, as they 
seem to have depressed Mr. Edmund Blunden, although he does not 
admit it. His Thomas Hardy (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) produces the impression 
of having been written without enthusiasm, so that enthusiasm is bound 
to fail in the reader. Granted that the subject was a difficult one, for 
there is really extremely little to say about Thomas Hardy the man, it 
should surely have been possible for the flame to burn somewhere, as it 
burned, for instance, in Arthur McDowall’s Thomas Hardy: A Critical 
Study. But Mr. Blunden’s even and painstaking account, with his 
gatherings from other people’s memories, his care in quoting the remarks 
of contemporary critics on each successive work, his nice discriminations, 
his regrets for the dross, his acceptance of the gold, jogs along like a 
farm wagon soberly to market. Except for its slowness and its want of 
joy, there is no particular fault to be found with it. Nobody can deny 
that Hardy’s writing is unequal, and that his verse is by no means all 
poetry. Nevertheless, Hardy was somebody, he was a creator and an 
inspirer, his work is not dead: yet, truly, the reader of Mr. Blunden’s 
judicious sentences might well wonder, were he an inquirer, whether 
there was now any reason for spending any time on Hardy’s work. In 
particular, it seemed to me strange that, in the brief chapters on the 
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novels, the author spends an appreciable number of pages in illustrating 
the old-fashioned and second-rate in A Pair of Blue Eyes and Two on a 
Tower, but no space at all in quoting passages from other novels which 
still fire the imagination and produce the mental ejaculation: “ How 
good that is!” 

Mr. Blunden, having with two-thirds of his volume seen Thomas 
Hardy to his grave, sets out on his critical summing-up with the question 
what Hardy’s works are likely to mean to “coming time and fresh 
generations.” He considers this question necessary at this date: I do 
not. For, unless you know what coming time and fresh generations will 
be like, the question will have no answer. Moreover, fresh generations 
will be succeeded by still fresher ones, until the time-gap between Hardy 
and Eschylus seems almost negligible to the living. Hardy’s reputation, 
like all others, will go up and down: and we who live now cannot foresee 
why or how. The best that we can do, after all, is to consider what he 
has meant to us, whether even we have been constant in our appreciation 
and understanding and whether, if we appeal to apparently permanent 
canons of what is beautiful, we can give any clear valuations in their light. 
One might also consider Hardy as the product of a particular time and 
structure of society, and show the position which he won for himself in 
what now clearly appears to have been a remarkable literary generation. 
Those, in my opinion, are the more interesting approaches to Hardy, or 
to any writer. Only a contemporary can satisfactorily make the first 
approach : and the second is best made at a sufficient interval for a whole 
epoch to be fairly judged. It is, perhaps, Mr. Blunden’s misfortune that 
he is only a semi-contemporary, and that the age of middle and later 
Victorianism is still insufficiently defined in retrospect. 

Let us remember: Tennyson liked, and Coventry Patmore praised, 
A Pair of Blue Eyes ; while Far From the Madding Crowd, first published 
serially in 1874, was attributed to George Eliot. Hardy’s reputation as 
a novelist was first made with George Meredith’s running parallel. 
Arthus Benson recalled an occasion when he found himself sitting at his 
club between Hardy and Henry James and observing a certain failure of 
inter-communication. But that is an anecdote of a later generation. 
Hardy, in his long life, meant different things to three generations : and 
it cannot be supposed that to the generation of the nineteen-twenties, who 
found the poignancy of Hardy’s lyrics so peculiarly satisfying, he meant 
anything resembling his meaning to those who had seen his novels come 
fresh from the press. I doubt, indeed, if any one living now can, without 
historical study, properly comprehend what Hardy created, as a work of 
art, in the best of his novels. Though beauty is immortal—or so we 
think—creation occurs in time, and cannot be judged wholly apart from 
its time. I admit, therefore, that it is not beside the point to be told that 
Edward FitzGerald thought Far From the Madding Crowd an incompte- 
hensible novel: but the point is only valuable if we understand why 4 
very intelligent and somewhat original man of the time held that view, 
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when to us that novel seems the most limpid and the most perfect, if not 
the greatest, of all. Personally, I do not understand: which suggests to 
me that there is something in Hardy, as well as in FitzGerald, which 
eludes me. Mr. Blunden admits these difficulties both of retrospect and 
prospect, but without resolutely adopting some better method of 
approach : and his final pronouncement is rather of regret that so much 
of Hardy’s work exists. He says :— 


“TI could almost wish that Hardy had been an ancient classic, 
and that chance and change, his old favourites, had managed to 
overwhelm some of his novels and tales and even some of his poems, 
leaving us a volume of stately dimensions still—all that was extant— 
a mighty book of the old folio order. As it is, his entire works may 
be regarded as something like that, among the classics, a treasure- 
house of things for the mind in many of its appetites and needs ; 
perhaps to be set not far from the Anatomy of Melancholy, or the 
works of John Webster, or even of Francis Bacon. Or it might not 
be foppery to let them occupy the space between Gibbon and Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge ; to each of these studious and eloquent men, he 
bears much likeness in his amplitude of observed fact, and his 
anxious investigation through the immense phantasm of time ; with 
some hope comparable to theirs that confusion, though of persistent 
growth, might be reduced by honest thought. Truth was worth an 
expedition.” 


Well, to me that kind of elegant essay-writing betrays one obvious 
fact, that the appeal of its subject to the writer’s imagination—and Mr. 
Blunden is a poet—is very small. That is where this book strikes me as 
unfortunate and to be far from expressing my own thoughts about 
Hardy. I should not think of placing him near Gibbon, Burton or 
Montaigne ; I put his poetry in my shelf of poets, and his novels—and 
only a few of them—among my novelists. Nor do I regard his works as 
a treasure-house to be dipped into at random, but rather as a place where, 
among much that is uncouth, curious and of negligible value, I shall find, 
as I have found before, certain manifestations of the marvellous some- 
thing called poetic creation, precise in shape, individual in form, the act 
of a master, forcibly working on the regardant mind. Where and what 
those marvellous somethings are, and why they are marvellous, is the 
valuable question for criticism to answer. If there is nothing marvellous, 
as there is nothing marvellous but assiduity in Burton, let us say: so 
plainly : but the poet, as Hardy was both in prose and verse, must attain 
the marvellous or be nothing. Therefore, Mr. McDowall was right in 
concluding his study with the words :— 


* And as it was in his verse that, in spite of its inequalities, his 
original power affirmed itself most strongly, he was greater as a 
poet than as anything else. And yet not exclusively as the poet of 
his verse; for we have seen, he might have been said to have 
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created a poetry of truth there, and a poetry of beauty in the novels, 
Each was part of an organic vision. .. . 

It does not matter whether the particular organic vision commends 
itself to us: what matters is that it was organic. “‘ The real unity,”—to 
quote Mr. McDowall again—‘“ as with all writers who have power to 
move us, is the result of imagination as applied to life.” So far as the 
novels are concerned, I always come back myself to the scene of the 
shearing supper in Far From the Madding Crowd as a perfect instance of 
imagination applied to life. The element of life here is the gathering of 
yokels on a summer night to celebrate with eating and drinking the 
performance of one task in the farmer’s calendar. The element of 
imagination is in Hardy’s using it, not only to making a very telling 
emotional pause in his story, but to express the eternal beauty of such 
scenes, which to the poet’s eye shines above their grosser details. 

“Tt was still the beaming time of evening, though night was 
stealthily making itself visible low down upon the ground, the 
western lines of light raking the earth without alighting upon it to 
any extent, or illuminating the dead levels at all. The sun had 
crept round the tree as a last effort before death, and then began to 
sink, the shearers’ lower parts becoming steeped in embrowned 
twilight, whilst their heads and shoulders were still enjoying day, 
touched with a yellow of self-sustained brilliancy that seemed 
inherent rather than acquired. The sun went down in an ochreous 
mist ; but they sat, and talked on, and grew as merry as the gods in 
Homer’s heaven. Bathsheba still remained enthroned inside the 
window, and occupied herself in knitting from which she sometimes 
looked up to view the fading scene outside.” 

Then candles are brought to the back part of the room, and Bath- 
sheba, silhouetted against their light, stands up to sing a ballad while 
Gabriel plays his flute at her side, and “‘ the shearers reclined against each 
other as at suppers in the earlier ages of the world.” ‘That final sentence 
is the supreme touch of art, for it sets the imagination vibrating with the 
exact sense of the scene’s significance: and it does not matter whether 
one mind recalls a picture by some Italian master or another the tables at 
which Odysseus or Aineas told their tales of wandering. Hardy’s 
greatest novels—and there are half a dozen of them—abound in similar 
instances which have the power of removing all thought of the ruggedness, 
the melodrama, the awkward philosophising and the lapses of style which 
undoubtedly surround them. And speaking for myself, I find the poetry 
of beauty in the novels more satisfying than the poetry of truth in the 
lyrics. It seems to me less fitful, and less limited in theme. Much of 
Hardy’s verse is anecdotic or autobiographical. The anecdotes are 
usually macabre, and the key to the personal experience is absent. One is 
inclined to agree with Mr. Blunden that when a poem of Hardy’s is called 
“a song” or “a tale” it is, perhaps, just as well to pass it by. And 
there is suspicion that many of the poems which are autobiographical in 
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tone are little more than fictions, unlike the poignant little collection of 
poems written in 1912-13 after his first wife’s sudden death. The truth 
of these last is unmistakable: they express one of few motives for lyric 
poetry that are not the property of youth—the irremediable agony of 
regret. Nevertheless, if one must choose between Hardy’s lyric poetry 
and the epic style of The Dynasts, with all its stiffness of versification and 
occasional bathos, my vote goes to the epic, less on account of the 
metrical passages than for the prose passages and the stage directions. 
One cannot forbear to smile at the exchange between Wellington and Hill 
on the field of Waterloo :— 


Hitt: “I strongly feel you stand too much exposed | 
Weti.: “I know, I know. It matters not one damn! 
I may as well be shot as not perceive 
What ills are raging here.” 
HI : * Conceding such, 
And as you may be ending momently, 
A truth there is no blinking, what commands 
Have you to leave me, should fate shape it so ?” 
WELL. : “ These simply: to hold out unto the last, 
As long as one man stands on one lame leg 
With one ball in his pouch !—then end as I.” 


Shakespeare would have done better, even at his worst. But if you 
read, or even glance, it through again, you cannot blink the total magni- 
ficence of The Dynasts. And on this subject Mr. Blunden, to do him 
justice, is more warming: let me end by quoting him :— 


“Tt is a glorious piece of work, a many-cargoed voyage through 
the ocean of time ; where is its rival in our language, in the way of 
a chronicle giving us, as in life, as at our window this very morning 
or midnight, the cities, the governments, the personages, speeches, 
market-place or downland or shipboard episodes, ghost stories, 
terrors, humours, small and great turns of fortune in the Napoleonic 
wars ? Elsewhere we may find one aspect or another opened to us 
with perhaps greater knowledge and exacter discrimination, but 
here is the epitome, and here especially the whole theatre of those 
people and their quarrel is made. The music of that theatre, besides, 
is such in its wildness, its passion, its forlorn or fame-resounding 
depths as to make Hardy a historian of the Wars more eloquent than 
all—a prophetic bard.” 

Orto WILLIAMS 


RUSSIA 


Moscow *41. By Alexander Werth. (Hamish Hamilton, ros. 6d.) 
Tue Sovier-FinnisH CAMPAIGN, 1939-40. By W. P. and Z. Coates. 
(Eldon Press, 6s.) Moscow ’41 is a valuable book. A former Paris 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, the author went to Moscow 
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last July as special correspondent of Reuter’s and of the Sunday Times. 
As he is half-Russian by birth, and had his schooling in Tsarist St. Peters- 
burg, Mr. Werth therefore possesses an equipment unique among 
foreign correspondents: a perfect knowledge of Russian, familiarity 
with Russian life and literature, sympathetic but independent interest in 
the social developments the Soviet was undertaking, and a direct under- 
standing of the varied and sometimes conflicting values of the several 
societies he had known. Though he suffered (as did all foreign corre- 
spondents) from restrictions which confined him to Moscow except for a 
ten-day trip to the Smolensk front during the Russian counter-attack in 
September, his gifted pen makes Moscow ’41 the most informative study 
of Russia at war that has yet appeared. 

What emerges from Mr. Werth’s account? First, the indomitable 
national—not nationalistic—and patriotic spirit of Russia. It is of course 
bound up with the régime, which és Russia for the majority of the present 
generation, which has given them the good things they know, and has 
focussed the efforts and sacrifices of twenty years on constructive under- 
takings that only the war has brought to a standstill. But beyond and 
above the régime is Russia itself; and the régime recognises this. A 
strongly patriotic tone has been set by Stalin and finds its expression ina 
patriotic teaching of history. Russia has been too wise to allow her 
youth to be corrupted by false pacificism or cynicism about country and 
national achievements. A grave on the Smolensk front bears the inscrip- 
tion: “‘ Soldiers of the Red Army who died at Ushakovo fighting for 
Country, Honour and Freedom.” 

This patriotism, and the outrage the war has committed against it, 
colour the Russian attitude towards Germany. They are not afraid to 
hate the invaders of their country, the destroyers of much they have 
worked for, the arrogant barbarians who burn, torture and destroy. 
There is no nonsense among the Russians about these matters. Yet they 
also possess the qualities which will make their patriotism and hate 
prevail. A fierce toughness of spirit and body is theirs ; a dourness re- 
deemed by deep feeling, yet fed by an abundant energy. Such is the 
material from which far-sighted leadership has developed an army, an 
air force and an armaments industry which have stood Russia and 
civilisation in good stead. 

Mr. Werth shows that the plain man in Russia was by no means 
satisfied with the variety and amount of Britain’s help last year. Better 
informed official circles apparently regarded our effort as not altogether 
incommensurate with the total demands which the war placed on us. 
But the plain man’s judgment will not be wholly unjust unless in 1942 we 
in Britain make more strenuous efforts than last year. 

The Soviet-Finnish Campaign is a study of one of the worst reported 
campaigns in history. Finnish and anti-Russian propaganda distorted 
judgment and warped policy nearly brought calamity. There are vital 
lessons about war reporting and policy to be learnt from this unhappy 
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episode ; and it is to be hoped that this book will be carefully read in all 
circles dealing with the responsible discussion of affairs. 


VIVE LA COMPAGNIE 


ENGLISH NiGcHt Lire. By Thomas Burke. (Batsford. tos, 6d.) 
The works of Mr. Thomas Burke need no introduction to the reading 
public and this, his latest, book follows in the footsteps of its predeces- 
sors. Starting from the Middle Ages we are piloted from stately banquet 
to village inn; from the fiddler and the ale-mugs of the tavern to the 
drunken debauches of the rich which vied with those of ancient Rome 
and seem only to have lacked the Roman refinement of a vomitorium. 
English night life was—and is—no worse than that of other countries, 
but imagination boggles at the amount of liquor consumed here since, 
say, the reign of Henry IV to the present day. Though he chuckles at 
the antics of the Tipplers of Stratford v. the Topers of Bidford ; hurries 
by the idiocies of some of the 18th century squires and lingers with 
delight in the company of Dr. Johnson, Byron, Sheridan and Edmund 
Keane, Mr. Burke spares none—not even his own contemporaries. 
“ Bat’s eyes and bat’s brains ” is his description of the night-lifers of the 
1920’s. The book is delightful to read for the subject is treated with a 
touch so light, a humour so graceful and a tolerance so wide that the 
sordid, the splendid and the sprightly fall into their proper places. 
Caricaturists are pitiless folk and the weaknesses of human nature give 
them their best openings ; Hogarth was a Rabelais of the brush. There- 
fore the illustrations, admirably reproduced from old woodcuts and 
drawings, though well chosen, give an unfortunate impression of the 
England of their day. 

At the same time, it is possible to suffer from indigestion and intoxica- 
tion by suggestion, and these endless pictures of gargantuan appetites 
and thirsts may help to reconcile us to our thinly spread tables and empty 
cellars of to-day. On the whole, even in peace time, we seem to have 
improved upon our forefathers. 


PLEASANT RECOLLECTIONS 


YEARS OF ENDEAVOUR, 1886-1907. By Sir George Leveson Gower. 
(John Murray, 15s.) This book is a sequel to Years of Content, published 
by the author not long ago and it is just as well worth reading. The life 
he describes is gone for good, but his touch is so light and his memory so 
retentive that those who do not remember it will enjoy this account as 
much as those who do. He tells of the Home Rule struggle in the House 
of Commons in the eighties and nineties, of the Court ceremonies which 
he attended as Comptroller of the Household, of a yachting trip in the 
Mediterranean, of country house visits, good friends and good stories. 
An ardent Liberal, Sir George shares the characteristic of his party in 
those years, that whereas criticism of the Tories was always fair game, 
any attempt at retaliation by the “ other side” was an instance of blind 
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bigotry, but he never allowed his political opinions to interfere with his 
friendships and from Lord Curzon, at any rate, he got as good as he gave, 
Letters from and to friends form a chief feature in the book; there is a 
whole series to Lady Wenlock, whose husband was Governor of Madras 
at the time ; in those days when the telephone had not yet become general, 
people still put their thoughts on paper to the great gain of succeeding 
generations. There are also a host of good stories and not a little light 
verse. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Biack LAMB AND Grey Fatcon. By Rebecca West. Two volumes, 
(Macmillan, 42s.) Miss West’s account of a journey through Yugoslavia 
in 1937 gathers together narrative, description, history, sociological and 
esthetic and moral analysis, traveller’s notes and gossip. She writes 
vigorously, indeed lavishly, and her picture of Yugoslavia is fascinating, 
The Yugoslavs, and especially the Serbs, emerge from her pages as a 
nation endowed with the high qualities essential to those who make 
history by virtue of character, imagination, suffering and faith. 

As a work of literary portraiture this book is remarkable, full of 
insight, imagination and patient study. History is often written as 
though facts hurled like boulders from a volcano in eruption could 
bombard the reader into comprehension. Atmosphere, background, 
motive, the reactions of personality are ignored and the result is barren- 
ness. Here we see the people and the land in the subtle shades and 
dimensions of life. Here are men and women like ourselves—more 
exalted, as a rule, in station, for recorded history is largely made by the 
prominent and powerful, but with passions, fears, aspirations, and 
uncertainties like our own. 

Miss West has none the less not written a perfect book. The present 
reviewer has detected only one gross error of fact—the statement (Vol. I, 
p. 536) that Kharkov was in Poland, which it was not in the 19th century 
and probably never has been. As regards form, the author suffers from 
her very exuberance. Black Lamb and Grey Falcon is half-a-million words 
long—about a third of the length of Gibbon. A fifth of it might be blue- 
pencilled with great gain in artistry and effect. 

Besides Yugoslavia, another theme runs through Black Lamb and 
Grey Falcon. The title suggests it. The black lamb is a lamb sacrificed 
on a rock in fertility (and other) rites at Ovche Polye, the Plain of Sheep, 
in Macedonia. The grey falcon is a bird (in fact, “‘ the Saint Elijah ”) in 
a Serb folk poem about the fatal defeat at Kossovo. Bird and animal have 
been turned by Miss West into symbols of spiritual failure in ourselves. 
She is greatly concerned with the ineffective feebleness of the good men 
and women of our society, and with their inability to convert their indivi- 
dual goodness into social goodness of the same quality. By an argument 
too long to summarise here, she offers an explanation—briefly—that we 
prefer to Je right rather than to do good, and are prepared to offer our 
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selves as useless sacrifices to the end of our own rightness. Among the 
dismal consequences of the impotent mood created by this attitude were 
the dreadful years of appeasement, which the author seeks to explain in 
terms of these symbols. 

Obviously European civilisation is in the throes of the greatest spiri- 
tual crisis known since the break-up of the Roman Empire, but this 
analysis fails to chart a spiritual way out. For the root of our troubles 
is pride in its human, theological and religious sense. St. Paul—whom, 
significantly, Miss West dislikes—summed up one aspect of the matter : 
our generation has “ worshipped and served the creature more than the 
Creator ” ; and until we have reversed this there can be no health in us. 
But no pagan can reverse this or come to any other conclusion than the 
author’s: “ There is no use denying the horrible nature of our human 
destiny ” (Vol. I, p. 151). This sentence is not isolated. Miss West 
constantly underlines her essential paganism, and her whole argument 
reflects the despair to which paganism is condemned. The Serbs have a 
deeper wisdom. The grey falcon poem, after describing the defeat of 
Tsar Lazar by the Turks at Kossovo, ends with these lines :— 


** All was holy, all was honourable, 
And the goodness of God was fulfilled.” 


In those words lies the key to the truth which we and the world seek and 
need ; it is the goodness of God that must be fulfilled. 


ADMIRALS ALL 


THE ApmirALS Hoop. By Dorothy Hood. (Hutchinson, 18s. 6d.) 
Miss Dorothy Hood tells the story of two famous brothers, Samuel and 
Alexander Hood, who chose the sea as a career simply because Captain 
Thomas Smith’s carriage broke down outside their father’s vicarage. 
From such a small acorn did two of England’s hearts-of-oak spring. The 
boys started their life at sea under that same Captain (afterwards Admiral) 
Smith in the Romney. Both brothers rose to the top of their profession, 
Samuel dying as Viscount Hood at 91 and Alexander as Viscount Brid- 
port at 87. The matter of this book is intensely interesting ; during the 
lifetimes of the Admirals Hood England lost the Americas and won the 
Napoleonic wars; Lord Chatham, William Pitt and Charles James 
Fox held the political stage, Rodney, Nelson, St. Vincent, Collingwood 
fought at sea alongside the Hoods, indeed Nelson served under Lord 
Hood as a Captain. 

Unfortunately the manner of treating this embarras de richesses recalls 
an obstacle-race rather than a smooth-running story. Lord Hood was 
an inveterate letter-writer, and the book consists almost entirely of 
quotations from his own and others’ correspondence, thickly sprinkled 
with explanatory footnotes to be searched for at the other end of the 
volume. There is no attempt to weave the biographies into a consistent 
Matrative. Moreover, colloquial expressions and even slang find their 
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way into the pages of what should be considered a serious history, 
thereby impairing the dignity both of subject and style; surely the 
Atlantic should remain the Atlantic and not become a “ herringpond.” 
The Admirals themselves write readable and stately English—not always 
grammatical, as Miss Hood points out, though she herself splits an 
infinitive in doing so. The book is a contribution to history, as many of 
the letters and papers quoted are here published for the first time, but 
the average reader will only savour the Alpha and Omega ; the beginning 
and the end. 


PERMANENT OFFICIALDOM 


Tue HiGcHer Crvi Service oF Great Britain. By H. E. Dale, CB, 
formerly Principal Assistant Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. (Oxford University Press, 10s.) Bureaucracy comes in for 
some hard knocks nowadays, and Mr. Dale has every right to put before 
the public the other side of the picture, as regards the British Service; 
the Indian and Colonial Services are not touched on in the book. He 
writes with knowledge gained through many years of experience, and 
his account of the constitution, personnel, and methods of work of the 
chief Government offices, including the daily life of their occupants, is 
interesting and eminently readable. He is out to present the human 
side of the permanent officials and to defend their higher ranks from the 
charge of exercising an overriding influence on the Government of the 
country and of paralysing its activities. Ministers change, but the per- 
manent officials, like Tennyson’s brook, go on for ever. As a matter of 
fact, thinking men are quite as apt to thank God for the existence of these 
experienced advisers, as to dread their interference. It is not so much the 
high policy as the details of administration as interpreted by the office 
clerks, which drive to desperation the humble outsider who strives to 
conform to ministerial behests. Mr. Dale himself unconsciously supplies 
one reason for this lack of understanding and touch. A successful candi- 
date for the profession will have to make up his mind to walk along 
Whitehall four times a day six days in the week for eleven months in the 
year, and he will lunch at a club where he will meet his lide. If we except 
the Cenotaph, now taken for granted and arousing no feeling, there is 
nothing in Whitehall or the club to bring him face to face with the 
grtimmer realities of life, nor has he any occasion to carry out a plan 
devised at the centre when it reaches the scene of action. Insensibly he 
looks at life through spectacles of his own making, for instance, to Mr. 
Dale the language of Government circulars is “ stately,” to the lay mind 
it is merely hopelessly involved. 

Probably, however, Mr. Dale is in the main right. Our trouble is 
that we ask too much. Of the many Ministers whom the author has had 
occasion to know, three or four were stupid, more than half were en- 
dowed with ability up to the average level of the upper and middle classes, 
the rest were above that level. Only ability is mentioned, character and 
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history, } courage do not come in. Why should we expect to be ruled by super- 
rely the f men? We have an honourable and uncorrupt Civil Service, many 
pond,” F nations cannot say the like, let us be thankful for it. One thing is certain. 
t always | Official dealings with Mr. Dale must always have been pleasant. 

plits an 
ea of | THE DIARY OF A FRENCH OFFICER 

me, but} Cerre DroLe pe Guerre. Adlsace-Lorraine—Belgique—Dunkerque 26 
ginning | godt 1939—1er juin 1940. Par René Balhaud. (Oxford University 
Press, 3s. 6d.) The tragedy of France’s downfall has been described and 
explained almost to the point of satiety, but there is a simplicity and 
directness in this unvarnished story which makes it well worth reading. 
le, C.B., | We have all read the experiences of journalists and refugee civilians ; 
ure and} here is the diary of a French infantry soldier. He was called up on 
s in for} August 26 from a peaceful sunlit holiday at Dieppe, with an adored wife 
it before} and child. His rank in the army is not mentioned, but one gathers from 
Service;} the context that he was either a captain or a subaltern. For the first 
ok. He} eight months of the war his battalion held the line in Alsace and Lor- 
nce, and| raine, where fighting was only intermittent, but the German onslaught 
k of the{ on Holland and Belgium found him near Paris, and his unit entrained 
pants, is} at once for Maubeuge. The tale of the march from thence to Dunkirk 
> human{ shows but too clearly the disorder and chaos which that supreme crisis 
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he office No more striking example of the Parable of 
trives to H l _ the Good Samaritan can be had in our every- 
supplies eip day life than that of the women and girls, 
o) con ° some mere children, to the number of about 

Is 10,000 annually, who pass through Rescue 
Ik along Homes in union with the Association, and 
hs in the Desperately who, having “fallen by the wayside” 
ve except through human lust, are rescued by the 
there is Needed modern “Good Samaritan,” the Rescue 
with de Worker. 


it a plant Will you be a “ Good Samaritan ” too, and assist us in the support of this 
nsibly he} Christlikework ? Subscriptions, donations and legacies needed. Please 
2, to Mr. send to the Secretary, 


lay min} CHURCH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION 


Mary Sumner House, Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W.r. 
r has had Chairman: The Bishop of Stepney 


were en-} Every penny received by way of subscriptions, donations and church 
le classes, collections is used towards grants for Homes. 
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produced in the French Army and its Higher Command. Struggling 


along by day and night under a hail of enemy bombs and artillery fire, | 


his troops were hardly ever engaged, nor were they fed except by the 
pickings of the surrounding country. The Germans were ahead of 
them, to the west of them; they could only hurry on to escape being cut 
off. Only when they met with the British did they find cool, organised 
resistance and a regular supply of ammunition and food, which last they 
gladly shared. Elsewhere all was confusion and nightmare. At last, 
near St. Jean Cappel, his battalion ran out of ammunition and was sur. 
rounded, and the order was given: “‘ Every man for himself.” He and 
a comrade resolved to make a dash for the coast, and with boots worn to 
shreds they struggled through the sand dunes, swam out to a boat and 


were hauled aboard by British hands. ... M. Balhaud returned to © 


France to meet his wife and child, and the story of his second parting 
from his family, his escape from France and his life in England with the 
Free French is promised in a second volume. We shall await it with 
interest. 


TWO ASPECTS OF THE WAR 


THE BritisH Army AT War. By Brigadier E. D. H. Tollemache, D.S.O., 
M.C., A.D.C. (John Murray and the Pilot Press, 6s.) I CouLDN’r HELP 
LauGHInG, An Anthology of War-time Humour, edited by D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis. (Lindsay Drummond, 8s. 6d.) Brigadier Tollemache is well 
equipped for the task he has set himself. A practical soldier with regi- 
mental, staff and war experience, he writes in a clear and attractive style. 
The sailor and the airman have a certain glamour and romance about 
their exploits which helps their cause with their countrymen. But in the 
long run it is the soldier who wins the final battle, who endures hardships 
and fatigue impossible to mitigate. The sailor carries his house on his 
back, the airman has a home to go to, the soldier on active service is 
always “‘ in the field.” This book is therefore timely and it is admirably 
done. The author wastes no time on trifles and “frills.” He explains 
the wide differences in training, equipment and fighting which separate 
this war from the last; he describes the various weapons used by each 
branch of the Service ; he stresses the need of co-operation between the 
various Arms. The reader will not only learn a great deal about the Army, 
he will be taught to understand the war. Brigadier Tollemache should 
continue to enlighten us on military questions. The illustrations are well 
chosen and admirably executed. 

In the last war we were the only belligerent able to laugh at it. It 
remains to be seen whether the United States will display this very neces- 
sary quality, and especially whether they will emulate our gift for laughing 
at ourselves. I Couldn’t Help Laughing is a very comprehensive and well 
chosen anthology of jokes made about the war in print. Pynch, A. P. 
Herbert, many eminent writers and artists delight us in turn, it is all 
readable and funny. That such a book can be published and enjoyed 


is a presage of victory. 
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